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A Romantic New Novel 
by the Author of 


THE MASQUERADER 
KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 


N flax, as in 7he Masquerader, emotions of the deepest sort are woven 

into a plot so amazing that perhaps no writer but Katherine Cecil Thurs- 
ton could handle it successfully. But the delicate art of 7he Masguerader 
in interest and sympathy triumphs equally in fax. Here again the author 
has made wonderful use of a powerful situation. 

It is the story of a beautiful young woman who first wins a man’s affec- 
tions while masquerading as a boy, and then wins his love while masquerad- 
ing as the boy’s sister. She is a Russian princess, who has run away to escape a loveless marriage. The 
story of fax begins on the night express from Berlin to Paris. Among the passengers is a Russian boy, 
queerly dressed and evidently poor. In the same compartment with him are three men, whose curiosity he 
seems anxious to avoid. Two of them set him down at once as an anarchist, but the third--Edward Blake, 
a cosmopolitan [rishman—is strangely drawn to him. When they arrive in Paris, Blake stops the boy and 
questions him, but is coolly repelled. Later chance throws. them together again in the Place de la Concorde. 
The story of flax is unfolded with breathless suspense. Splendid Illustrations by Frank Craig. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


lrontispiece from ‘* Max’’ 


“I HAVE WAITED ALL MY LIFE FOR THIS" 








DETAR NY OTT ELS, a STR PE A RT 


The HERITAGE of the DESERT 


By Zane Grey 


NCE in a while there comes a book which raises the curtain upon a fresh and unknown phase of American 
life. In this new novel Zane Grey reveals a strange, wild life, half patriarchal, half savage, intense as the 
sunglow of the desert and as dramatic as the shadowy depths of the great cafions. Like Beach in the Alaskan 
gold-fields, Grey has shared the wilderness life of hunters, ranchmen, Mormons, and Navajos of the Desert country. 
His hero, saved from the desert and from “‘rustlers’’ by kindly Mormons, is taken to their oasis among the moun- ,; a } 
tains and shares their patriarchal life. The life of the heroine, the beautiful Mescal, is disclosed in an atmosphere fragrant 
of mountain forests. But life isa fight. The hero is marked by the ‘rustlers’ —his romance, picturesque and beautiful as it ¢ 
is in its depth of primitive feeling, plunges him into a blood-feud characteristic of wilds where alertness and might make right. To 
avoid a hated marriage, the heroine has fled to the desert. The hero’s quest for Mescal is a tireless journey through mirages and 
sand-storms and a descent into the depths of cafons. In a series of swift, tense.scenes the drama of the wilderness is fought to a thrilling 
The hero, becoming a primal man, enforces the law of primal right, and then comes the calm of the oasis, the low thunder of the 





close. 

















The FRUIT) GOING | MARY A 
SOME 


of DESIRE CARY |SUCCESSFUL 


By Virginia Demarest A Romance of Strenuous Affection By Kate Langley Bosher Wir E 
Janes L. Ford, literary critic of By Rex Beach 
By G. Dorset . 


the “New York Herald,” in his | y suee of «The Silver Horde,”? “The Barrier, ”” 
review of this book says: “A novel ‘The Spoilers.” 


T tells the story of little orphan 
Mary Cary as she herself would 


which 1s entirely out of the common 
and will be widely read and discussed 
by avast number of men and women. 
... Both agree that the only union 


between men and women that pro- 
duces perfect happiness is a spiritual 
ONG... 6s 2 A very unusual story and 


one of genuine interest as well.” 
HIS novel is written by an au- 
thor with a wide reputation in 
a particular field, who has taken an 
assumed name that the book may 
be received on its merits. A man 
and woman are forced by circum- 
stances to masquerade as husband 
and wife. The man has been pun- 
ished for a crime he did not com- 
mit. The woman, through no fault, 
has been cast off by her family. 
Comrades in misfortune, they cling 
together and learn what some will 
think the highest lesson of marriage. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 





T is curious that a writer should 

have two personalities — two 
opposite sides—curious and most 
unusual. Here is Rex Beach, 
whom we know only as the author 
of splendid stories of outdoor life. 
Now he comes before us in a new 
and surprising role as the writer 
of one of the funniest stories ever 
written. It is rollicking, gallop- 
ing, scintillating, sparkling fun 
from beginning to end—and, with- 
al, clean and sweet as a girl’s fresh 
laughter. Trouble arises from the 
fact that the hero has led his 
friends to believe he is an athlete, 
when, as a matter of fact, he never 
did anything more athletic than 
lead the cheering for others. If 
you mind slang, keep away! 


Many Humorous Illustrations by Mark Fenderson 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 





unburden her heart to a sympa- 
thetic listener. ‘And we like her, 
really like her, and we like the 
little love story she watches and 
of which she tells us.’’— Buffalo 
Express. “One of those books 
that people read and talk about 
and quote, and that is the reason 
‘Mary Cary’ is already in a fair 
way of becoming as well known as 
Mrs. Wiggs and Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm.’’—Philadelphia Tele- 
graph. “WLet’s be glad for books 
like ‘Mary Cary.’ It isn’t so 
much what Mary Cary does, how- 
ever, as what she is, bless her! 
that warms the cockles of the 
chilliest, most snugly corseted 
heart.”-—Chicago Record-Herald. 


With Frontispiece in Color 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net 
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HIS new novel is a narrative of 
heartbeats—wifehood through a 
woman’s eyes. For the first time in 
fiction is this done—clearly, cleanly, 
truthfully. The girl grows into a 
woman and the woman becomes a 
wife amid the surroundings we all 
know. She tells us exactly what her 
struggle was. And she was first of 
alla poor little stenographer in New 
York. It is a thrilling life experi- 
ence from first to last. “An ex- 
traordinary, story, ... the tale of 
this woman’s life, who began as a 
typewriter and passes out of sight 


’ asthe wife of a United States sena- 


tor. However you take it, the book 
is of first-class interest as a piece of 
work. As to its content—it is un- 
usual also, but as human and under- 
standable as the assorted Americans 
you meet on the trolley-car.”’ 

—New York “vening Sun, Aug. 27. 


Four Illustrations by sames Montgomery Flagg 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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WELLMAN AND HIS. AIR-SHIP 


Walter Wellman, who started from Atlantic City, New Jersey, on October 15th, with four companions, to fly from 
the New World to the Old in his air-ship “‘ America.” The craft is 228 feet in length, and contains 345,000 cubic 
feet of hydrogen gas. At the time of writing, wireless communications report the balloon well east of Nantucket 
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Comment 


The Circus Home Again 

Surprises multiply. Waving virtually repudi- 
ated the President whom he had supposed to be 
his own and the platform which everybody had 
reason to believe was his own, RoosrveLT now re- 
pudiates himself. Ile declares, indignantly, that 
he is not the issue in this State. And the sapient 
leaders of the Roosevelt party—Griscom, Ezra P., 
and Our Iarkry—loudly concur. We wonder why. 
What are they all afraid of 2 Whom can they ex- 
pect the people to rally around if not the Only 
Ilonest Man?’ What motto ean be hoped to attract 
'f not, “Down with the (invisible) Crook ”? 
Ilosea Bicgtow really formulated the Rooseve.t 
creed: 

“Tm willin’ a man should go tollable strong 

Agin’ wrong in the abstract, for thet kind o’ wrong 

Is ollers unpop'lar an’ never gits pitiec, 

Because it’s a crime no one never committed; 

But he mus’n’t ve hard on partickler sins, 

‘Coz then he'll be kickin’ the people’s own shins.” 
‘In short, T firmly du believe 

In Humbug generally, 
Ker it’s a thing thet 1 perceive 
To hev a solid vally; 
This heth my faithful shepherd ben, 
In pasturs sweet heth led me, 
An this “ll keep the people green 
To feed ez they hey fed me.” 

Surely the amiable Stimsoyx, of all men, does 
not really mean to turn his back upon his faithful 
shepherd. What, then, can we infer if not that 
the holder of the crook himself is beginning to 
doubt even his own transcendent ability to keep 
the people green? Anyhow, they are shying like 
colts at the issue made by themselves, and are be- 
seeching Republicans in particular to forget it. 
But there is a good deal of obduracy in Repub- 
liean eireles this vear. Cuartes H. Youna, Presi- 
dent of the Republican Club of this city until 
last year, voiced the sentiments of thousands when 
he said in public what they are saying no less 
emphatically in private, to wit: 

We need to defeat Stimson to put out of power 
immediately the most arrogant boss in the history of 
the party. Two vears ago we were decrying the Democ- 
racy because they made up a State committee that 
was opposed by the delegates from the districts in 
which the committeemen lived. We called that an 
outrageous usurpation of power. It was, but not 
more so than the larceny in the Republican State Con- 
vention performed in the name of reform, At Saratoga 
the king, against the will of the delegates, named a 
committee to frame the platform. 

If Stimson is elected | feel that RoosEveLT would be 
President again and that we should have nothing but 
wind-storms for four years—if we ever got him out. I 
am not alone among loyal Republicans in the belief 
that it would be dificult to get him out. Some people 
may ridicule that view. There were honest citizens 
of the French Republic who ridiculed those who 
_ warned against Louis NAPOLEON. 


To Republicans who hold these views the puerile 
suggestion that the defeat of the Roosrveit ticket 
would serve only to strengthen the Great Disturber 
by enabling him to shout through the country that 
he had been beaten by the malign forees of Wall 
Street makes no appeal. They realize too well 
how a Roosrvent triumph would be heralded and 
what it would involve in consequences disastrous 
to both republican institutions and the eommon 
weal. No, no; such pleas are too specious. Time 
has heen when they might have been heeded, but 

(Tumbug and hypocrisy have no 
in this campaign, and dodging is 


not this vear. 
‘solid vally ” 
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utterly impossible. Roosevetr and New National- 
ism must face the music. 

Happily, the Democratic candidate for Gov- 
crnor is a man who bluntly refuses to evade any- 
thing. In times past most excellent persons have 
lamented what they regarded as a tendency upon 
our part to criticise RoosevELT too severely. The 
simple truth is that we only found him out some- 
what earlier than others did. Surely we never 
uttered words more direct and caustic than these 
from Mr. Drx’s speech of acceptance: 

Any American who, occupying a position of author- 
ity, or having the public ear, assails and attacks our 
courts—now, as they have always been, the seats of 
justice and of equity—is to be regarded as a_ public 
enemy, and should be so branded by every reasonable 
man. 

Overshadowing all these questions, and of most vital 
importance to the people, is the menace offered to the 
various institutions of the country by the New Na- 
tionalism fathered and advocated by a new apostle of 
discord and dissension. 
cost ample proof of his ability to disturb business, 
destroy values, and create a condition of panie country- 
wide in its evil effects. But if, with all that, he is 
to be permitted to succeed in his campaign to weaken 
or destroy the powers of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, to take over to the central government 
the powers reserved to the States, to substitute the 
will of the President for the will of the people as 
expressed through all the regularly chosen officers of 
the Federal government, and to set arbitrary bounds 
to what any man by ability and enterprise may legiti- 
mately secure, then all the sacrifices made by the 
founders of the Republic. all the blood shed for its 
preservation, will have been in vain, and we shall see 
in a time of profound peace a dangerous disturber 
bringing about the destruction of a free people against 
whom all the forces of the world in arms might have 
been hurled in vain. 

This is every whit as’ clear and unmistakable 
as the sharp command of another Joun A. Dix to 
“shoot on the spot ” any public enemy of that day 
who should pull down the American flag. Rooss- 
VELT not only invited, but weleomed, the attack 
when, in Syracuse, he truculently dared his op- 
ponents to come into the open, and _ sneeringly 
added that if they should so much as appear they 
would “ walk as if on eggs.” Te sang another tune 
when he read D1x’s speech. On the whole, after 
due reflection, ete., ete., he had concluded to “ ig- 
nore” all such attacks and confine his (New York) 
utterances to elucidation of the platform (Eastern 
version) and praises of Our Harry. Before he 
reached the State, however, he realized that this 
gentle method would hardly serve. So he resorted 
to his familiar cuttlefish tactics, and with the 
usual bang made a violent assault upon the New 
York newspapers; such “organs of Wall Street ” 
as, for example, the World and Evening Post. He 
also lambasted Murpuy and Tammany Hall—for 
having participated in nominating a first-class man 
for Governor—and jawed about that “wrong in 
the abstract” which is “ollers unpop’lar,” until 
his throat got sore and he had to hurry on to the 
Outlook office for some of Dr. Assott’s family 
liniment. What he will do next the Lord only 
knows. At this writing he is “conferring on the 
campaign ” with the Mr. Griscom who discovered 
Hearst’s key-note and listening while— 

Ezra P. 
PRENTICE he 
Sez he wunt vote fer Gove’ner D a 

Our hopes will be blasted if the report that 
RoosEvELT is going to curtail his oratorical de- 
liverances shall prove to be true. What with his 
dodging and squirming and wriggling over the 
irritating tariff he has got himself so thoroughly 
sewed up that he cannot open his mouth without 
putting hoth feet in it. Every yap from now on 
will make votes for Dix, and if enough yaps can 
be had before election-day, Ezra P. Prentice he 





may find himself singing a solo. 


The Campaign in New Jersey 

It is a novel and remarkable canvass that Woop- 
row WiLson is making in New Jersey. Abandon- 
ing all partisan claptrap at the outset, he went 
straight to the heart of his subject and not once, 
in a small multitude of speeches, has let the main 
thread slip through his fingers. The foundation 
of his argument is the simple fact that the Re- 
publican leaders owe so much to the special inter- 
ests which have helped to keep them in power that 
they cannot honorably break the alliance. He 
makes no claim that Democratic leaders would 
have acted otherwise under like circumstances. 
Tle perceives little difference between the avowed 
principles of the two parties and none at all be- 
tween the great masses of voters who comprise 
them. Tle rests his ease solely upon the condition 
which has tied the party in power hand and foot 
and has left the other free at least to act in the 
interest of all the people. Whether it can or will 
so act, if given the opportunity, Mr. Witson does 
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We have already had to our’ 


not assume to say. But he does think the tiny 
has come when a test should be made, in view o: 
the hopeless entanglement of the directors of th: 
Republican party. 

This is new doctrine, but none can gainsay it- 
logic or soundness. That it is welcome is indicate: 
by the size of the audiences which have gathere: 
to listen and by the wide-spread attention accorde 
throughout the country. Probably never befor 
have the utterances of a candidate for Governo: 
constituted the theme of so many editorials. An 
there seems to be no cessation of interest eithe 
within or without the State. 

It is not to be wondered at that the entrenched 
opposition continues in a state of stupor. Ilow t: 
cope with keen intelligence, perfect candor, an 
obvious sincerity seems to be beyond their ken 
At present they are grasping vaguely at straws. 
The Republican candidate, Mr. Vivian M. Lewis. 
an amiable and estimable young man, first essayed 
to uphold his stand-pat platform, but has noy 
virtually repudiated it and disavows allegiance to 
the old régime, to which hitherto he has been wun 
waveringly faithful and to which he owes his 
nomination. Not so the Old Guard itself. Tri 
to its idols, confident in the power of its bureau 
cracy, and disdainful of aroused public sentiment, 
it marches sullenly along the same old road. “ We 
stand pat on the candidate and the platform,” was 
the key-note sounded by former-Governor Griccs 
as a preliminary to sneering allusions to “the 
schoolmaster in polities.” “He is running for 
Governor,” added Senator Kran, contemptuously, 
“with the idea of reforming the whole State, al- 
though he never considered it worth while to give 
the people the benefit of his advice until he be- 
came a candidate for Governor” — possibly be- 
cause his time was somewhat occupied as presi- 
dent of Princeton University. “ They say he is a 
scholarly man,” chipped in Davip Bairp, a eandi- 
date for United States Senator, “but he doesu't 
know anything about running the State. When he 
got through there wouldn’t be any State; there 
would be a revolution. Maybe he sees that there 
is a million and a quarter in the treasury and he 
wants to manage that. Now don’t you people 
worry about South Jersey on election-day, for we 
propose to lick this man.” And so it goes. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Witson continues placidly on 
his way, analyzing and elucidating issue after 
issue with simple directness and telling force. 
That the Old Guard, backed by its beneficiarics 
with unlimited funds, will make a desperate effort 
at the finish to defeat him by fair means or foul 
may be taken for granted. But the people will 
render the verdict on November 8th as between 
this most exceptional man responding to a call of 
eivie duty and the group of men whose impelling 
motive is mere lust of the power which they have 
wielded so long to personal advantage and to the 
shame of the State. The result may be awaited 
with equanimity and the surest of confidence. 


The Cofonel’s Inner Mind 

I will make the corporations come to time, and | 
will make the mob come to time, whenever I have thie 
power. ... I shall insist on honesty if it breaks up 
the best business of the land, and I shall insist upon 
order under all circumstances. 

These urgent words are some that the Colonel 
let drop at Cleveland as he was on his way West. 
Nobody can deny the virtue of the intentions 
they express, and yet they have probably done 
him more political damage than any words lie 
ever spoke. They showed the present bent of 
his mind, a bent acquired during seven years of 
great power and another of prodigious flatterics. 
They indicated that he had come to regard him- 
self as a natural depository of governmental 
powers. IIe has excuse enough for so regarding 
himself, yet people gasped when they saw that lhe 
did, and very likely he gasped when he saw that 
they saw. 

How far the Colonel knows himself is a very 
interesting problem in psychology. His words at 
Cleveland were like an exposure of his subconscious 
mind, and give him, as they gave others, a chance 
to inspect it. 

Insistence on order and honesty does good, ail 
not harm, to business, but it comes most e¢!- 
fectively through the constituted authorities. 


Osawatomie and Saratoga 

First it was Cummins and now it is La Fouietre. 
The Cum™tys remonstraneces may have been wr: 
ten in Ohio, and the Des Moines paper that printed 
it may not have been Cumins’s prope-ty, thous! 
Cummins himself when interviewed very pointe 
ly declined to deny either that the paper was his 
organ or that that particular editorial represent« 
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his feelings about the Saratoga platform. For an 
arch progressive, he stood amazingly pat on the 
implication that it did represent his feelings. But 
there is no doubt that La Follette’s is La Fot- 
werre’s. He is the editor and Miss Betty Case 
lL, Fouuerte is the Home and Education editor, 
ind the Robert M. La Follette Company is the 
sublisher: and La Follette’s very first page em- 
Joys the deadly parallel columns to show the 
rreat gulf there is between the Eastern version as 
set forth at Saratoga and the Simon-pure West- 
erm article as set forth by La Fouiertre himself in 
Wiscousin. Progressive Wisconsin declares: 

The PayNe-ALpricn tariff is not a compliance with 
the pledge of the Republican party made in its national 
platform. The true basis of a protective tariff is the 
difference between the cost of production at home and 
abroad. ... This principle was not recognized. The 
present tariff board has no power of investigation and 
is not required to report to Congress. 


Progressive New York declares: 


The Payne tariff law reduced the average rate of 
all duties eleven per cent. By increasing the duties 
on some luxuries and articles not of ordinary use, 
making, however, no increase in any common food 
product, it turned a national deficit into a surplus. 

In providing, upon the suggestion of President 
Tarr, for a tariff board, it affords the means of still 
more accurately determining the difference in cost of 
production at home and abroad. 


Progressive Wisconsin, moreover, endorses only 
ihe progressives in Congress, not Congress or the 


administration: progressive New York praises 
highly both Congress and the President. The 


parallel continues deadly through other planks. 

No wonder the brethren of the Ou/look staff 
are eagerly insisting on conceding that the Con- 
tributing Editor for once fell very far short of be- 
ing the whole thing—that somebody else and, in 
fact, a whole lot of people did what was done at 
Saratoga. They ought, however, to have given the 
cue, in time to special-correspondent How ann, 
who was on the scene. Meanwhile, it would be 
mighty interesting if the Colonel should immedi- 
ately revisit the plain of Osawatomie and see how 
an East-and-West version would go. 


A Certain Frenzy of Response 

Discussing the uneasiness that the ex-President 
has caused so many of his fellow Republicans, the 
Springtield Republican says they are alarmed at 
his late conduct “and a certain frenzy of response 
which comes from the crowd behind him.” 

To be sure. The ex-President and the crowd 
behind work upon one another, until it is hard 
io say whether the crowd behind responds to -the 
ex-President, or he to the crowd behind. They 
hoth need a sedative. 

Vote for Dix! 


Tammany 

rhe leading campaign argument against Dix is 
that Tammany will support him. 

When would the Republican campaigners recom- 
mend New York Democrats to vote the Democratic 
ticket ? 

Never! 

Suceess this year will do the New York Democ- 
good, especially by encouraging the best 
Democrats to seek office, and furnishing likely men 
with experience of public life. Democrats in this 
State and in all the other States which have long 
lad Republican administrations need the respon- 
-ibilities of office to develop and advertise their 


racy 


leaders. Without Tammany help the Democrats 
cimnot carry the State. Without a turn-at ad- 


ministration the party cannot develop its best men. 
‘To wait for the absolute purification of Tammany 
«fore véting Democratic is too much like waiting 

r translation to a better world ‘before making an 
cTort to make good. Tammany is one of the con- 
‘|itions of Democratic existence in New York. Its 
nurty aseendaney is least when the party is strong- 
vst. The most effectual purification it ever got 
‘ame from its own party under Titpen. When it 
votes for an upright Democrat for a State office, 
‘| votes willy-nilly for its own purification. 


Jp to the Commission 

Wooprow Witsox has had a good deal to say 
vout commissions in his speeches, and one of his 
"aim eriticisms of the commission plan of doing 
‘hings is that we are prone to turn a job over to 

commission and then forget it, and so fail to 
keep track of how the commission does it. Last 
summer, when President Tarr held up the ad- 
vances in freight rates whiéh the railroads were 
‘bout to make and stipulated that they should be 
ibmitted, under the new law,.to the Interstate 
‘commerce Commission, we all got interested. It 
was a big question, important to everybody. Now, 
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however, that the commission is making its in- 
vestigation, not many of us probably are taking 
all the notice we should. For it is not merely that 
the case of the railroads and that of the shippers 
are being tried out befure the commission. The 
commission itself and the new law also are being 
in a way tried out before public opinion; at any 
rate, that is what ought to be happening. Under 
the new law, the commission becomes distinctly 
one of the most powerful institutions in our sys- 
tem—almost comparable, in fact, to the Supreme 
Court, and quite comparable to the executive de- 
partments. President Tarr fully appreciates the 
responsibility involved in appointing the members 
of it. Ilere are the greatest of our immense rail- 
way systems now daily appearing before it by 
their presidents and their recognizing 
completely its authority to regulate their charges; 
and here are the shippers and the general public 
looking to it to safeguard their interests against 
the railways. The big issue thus submitted is not 
simple. There are two sides to it, and it has 
many aspects. Counsel for the shippers have been 
attacking in detail the railroads’ claim that in- 
creased expenses necessitate higher charges; cer- 
tain very great shippers, on the other hand, like 
Marshall Field & Company of Chicago and the 
Simmons [Ilardware Conipany of St. Louis, hold 
that a reasonable advance in rates ought to be 
allowed. One big railroad man aftez another 
undertakes to show that his system is getting no 
unreasonable returns for the services it renders 
the public. Meanwhile. there remains unsettled 
the fundamental question of the proper basis for 
rate-fixing—whether it is the costs of operation, 
or the value of the services rendered, or the amount 
of the railroad investment, to be determined by 
a physical valuation. 
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An Unbossed Convention 

There has been no complaint that the recent 
Democratic convention in. Massachusetts was boss- 
ridden. That charge was made as to both of the 
conventions in this State, but, after all, they both 
nominated candidates, and the candidates are 
rated as fit men. The Massachusetts convention 
was uncontrolled, but it failed to make a nomina- 
tion. Coming within three votes of naming a 
candidate, it suddenly dissolved into a free fight. 

A convention should not only be free, but compe- 
tent to take action. When it is not competent 
something is effected if its incompetence is ex- 
posed. That at least was done in the Massachu- 
setts convention and there may be good results 
from the exposure. 


Brandeis of Massachusetts 

Aprovos .of the recent efforts of the Massa- 
chusetts Democrats to find a candidate for Gov- 
ernor, how comes it that parties looking for 
eandidates for oftice in the Bay State never light 
upon Louis D. Branpets ? 

We believe he inclines to herd with the Repub- 
licans, but he abounds in progressive views and 
might make a very valuable Democrat. There is 
no office in the gift of the people in Massachusetts 
that would not become more interesting if Mr. 
3RANDEIS held it. If the Republicans don’t care 
to put him forward the Massachusetts Democrats 
should draft him. A man of his equipment and 
powers ought to be in public life. 


Taft and Reciprocity with Canada 

The Canadian Secretary of State being reported 
as announcing that reciprocity negotiations be- 
tween Canada and this country will shortly be 
resumed, we at once nominate President Tarr 
to represent the United States. Probably no one 
thinks of the President as a diplomatist. He has 
precious little of the quality traditionally at- 
tributed to the masters in that profession. Tat- 
LEYRAND would hardly have recognized him as a 
brother. But the fact remains that some of the 
best services he has ever rendered his country have 
been accomplished in the way of negotiation. He 
has a distinct gift for getting two sets of interests 
to the point where a practical arrangement or 
agreement becomes possible. 

Moreover, in this matter of our trade relations 
with Canada, he has already shown the right 
disposition; and by that we mean, of course, the 
disposition to bring about more trade and freer 
trade between the two countries. Absolute free 
trade or complete reciprocity we can hardly as yet 
expect him to favor. The argument for that is, 
it is true, about as strong in the case of the United 
States and Canada as in any ease conceivable. 
Mr. Henry M. Wuirxey. of Boston, presents it 
again in the eurrent Atlantic Monthly, and we 
sannot see that its force is destroyed by the cir- 
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cumstanece that Mr. Wuirney has invested in 
Canadian coal properties. If Mr.’ Wuirney 
interested in the Pennsylvania ecoal-mines, would 
that be a reason for objecting to free trade between 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania? But the Re- 
publican party has so long stood out for the notion 
that what is good for Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania is not good for Massachusetts and New 
Brunswick, that a Republican President can hardly 
be expected, even in these days of fetish-smashing, 
to disregard it entirely. Even if both he and the 
Senate were to disregard it, there would doubtless 
be obstacles in the way of realizing at once Goup- 
win) Suiru’s. life-hope of perfectly trade 
across our northern boundary. The trade relations 
of Canada and Creat Britain 
present a difticulty. Nevertheless, there is much 
that might be obtained short of absolute free trade; 
the change in our own temper gives hope that 
what might be obtained may be obtained; and of 
all Americans now high in the public service we 
account: President Tarr the man 
what is, in fact, obtainable. 


were 
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would probably 


best to obtain 


Insurging is Hard Work 

Senator Doiiver is dead—a great loss to pub- 
lie life in this country. Senator La Fouterre is 
just out of the hospital, after a serious operation. 
Insurgeney is a hard job and exhausting to the 
energies of persons whose energies are exhaustible. 


A Kind Word for Beveridge 

We felt sure long ago that Senator Breveriwcr’s 
fight for re-election in Indiana was going to be a 
picturesque feature of the campaign. Brveripce 
himself was enough to make it that, even if he 
had never journeyed to Oyster 
the help of his master in spectacular politics. For 
BrverwceE knows a thing or two in that line him- 
self. When he was first chosen to the Senate he 
decided to make a dramatie entrance vid the 
Philippines, then the object of much passionate 
interest, and to engage at once in a set-to with 
Senator Hoar, the chief Senatorial anti-Imperial- 
ist. The plan worked, but it worked a little too 
well. He came in the best-advertised new man 
that had entered the Chamber for years, but the 
older gentlemen of the club resented the noise; and 
the oldest of them, Pierrus of Alabama, responded 
to Brevertpce’s impassioned and well-practised first 
speech with an address on orators and oratory that 
made BEVERIDGE a joke. For a long time, in fact, 
the Senate continued to treat him as a joke when 
it wasn’t treating him still more harshly. He is 
unpopular there yet, and countless stories of his 
forthputtings and ruses for self-advancement and 
playing to the grand-stand are circulated. But 
Beverwee is not a quitter. He is a good speaker; 
and when the tariff fight came on he found a true 
opening and came really to the front in the de- 
bates. He got on the right side of a great issue 
and fought for it with courage. Hence his pres- 
ent predicament, with leading men in his own 
party perfectly willing to see him beaten and the 
Democratic revival in full swing against him. We 
do not hesitate to speak of him with good-will, 
and even to wish that he may not be beaten badly 
enough to send him back to the farm, but that 
he may remain irrepressible if not unrepressed. 
There are worse things in the world than bump- 
tiousness and BrEveripGE is entitled to a chance to 
outlive it. He not only talked against the Payne 
law, but he voted against it, and he worked early 
and late for a tariff board. Some of the old fel- 
lows who snubbed him and who have recently re- 
tired or been retired would be glad if they had 
done the like. 


Jay and secured 


Mr. Root to the Bench? 

There is talk of Senator Roor for chief justice. 
Whether President Tarr is a party to it has not 
transpired. Probably not; at any rate, there will 
be no transfer of a Republican Senator from New 
York to the Supreme Court until after election. 
Of course Mr. Roor is a great lawyer, and of 
course his transplantation to the Supreme bench 
would be attended by a shriek that he had been a 
corporation lawyer. Folks who raise this familiar 
shout seem to be unappreciative of the powers of 
reaction. Corporation lawyers are liable to have 
very good reactions. The theory that every lawyer 
who works for a corporation is bound neck and 
heels to the corporation view of things forever 
after is one of the most delusive suppositions ex- 
tant. The great lawyers are faithful to such 
clients as they accept. Mr. Roor has had the 
American people for his client nearly all the time 
for the last twelve years. It will hardly be denied 
that he has heen faithful to his employment. So 
he would be if he went on the bench. 

















































































A Word of Encouragement 


THERE are times when certain aspects of life seem 
to force themselves with reiterated emphasis upon the 
attention so that only the voluntary arousing of an 
inner force can make one realize that life is not all 
However broad the expanse of the aspect 
assure oneself that there 
Whatever else is insecure, 


of a piece. 
under attention, one may 
is something other beyond. 
change is to be counted upon. There are interstices 
in life when seem fairly well 
spread over the earth, but to most of us come wide 
stretches failure and fierce struggle seem to 
be the whole order of the world. There is not only 
personal failure to cope with, one’s own thwartings 
and buffetings, baffled schemes, and unlooked-for  set- 
backs, but from appeals and com- 
plaints from those out of hope, out of work, out of 
health, The world’s poor, routed leavings, the un- 
traced stragglers on the march, are demanding help, 
and there is so little one can give. ‘Those who have 
material aid to offer, money or work or influence, are 
few: “and the average man must be content to reply 
to these calls with such cheap and tawdry-looking 
returns as advice, little preachments, old, old words 
of encouragement and acquiescence, arranged in some 


success and comfort 


when 


all) sides come 


newfangled garb. , 

A woman writes: “I am thirty years old; divorced, 

without family, penniless, untrained for any par- 
ticular work, but I must manage to support myself 

or starve.” Another has set her heart and hope upon 
a,‘ three-part, sentimental idyvl,” which she has been 
a year in writing. ‘The publishers, so she says, refuse 
to examine it on ,its merits because she has neither 
pull nor influence. Another has spent her capital 
studying at the Sorbonne and Collége de France, and 
cannot quite see why, upon her return from Paris, 
she cannot establish herself at once as a translator 
with a Even the carpenter who 
comes in to put a new spring in the swinging-door 
has his tale of woe about an invention no one will 
help him to patent, a sick wife, naughty children, and 
unfriendly neighbors. If one chances to be the nat- 
ural receptacle of such confidences and appeals, one 
comes to feel that the world is three-fourths failure. 
There seems, too, very little to pass from hand to 
hand but generalizations upon life or an entreaty to 
wait patiently upon the old Roman deity mentioned 
in APULEIUS as Prospero Eventu, the god of lucky 
happenings. Moreover, the fact of being unlucky 
need not rob us of self-confidence. Even so wonderful 
a talent as Keats’s was not favored or fortunate. In 
the closing months of his short life, he wrote: “ Oh, 
that something fortunate had ever happened to me 
or my brothers!—then I might hope, but despair is 
foreed upon me as a habit!” Poor Keats! blind, to 
the ultimate issue, he died hopeless, as one may guess 
from the epitaph he desired. And yet the truculent 
god was, after all, only withholding his gift for 
a time, perhaps to press out a richer payment. All 
Keats really eared for, all he asked of life, was to 
be among the English poets after death—barely a 
century has passed and Keats shines in the brightest 
galaxy of the world’s great poets. It was an outcome 
for which all his suffering and his early death would 
have seemed small payment, had he foreknown.  Per- 
haps, too, Prospero Eventu was not all cruel. With- 
out the anguish, could Kears have contributed the 
Ode to a Nightingale to English poetry; without such 
surplus suffering could he have ranked with SHELLEY? 

We are all short-sighted and often half blind. We 
have no notion, when we are deprived and struggling, 
what it is that is to be made of the stuff of our agony. 
The only thing we can assure ourselves is, that in this 
oddly structured world of human beings, higher things 
have been wrought of anguish than of prosperity. The 
ultimate issue is unknowable. Nor is the last turn- 
ing till the very end. Until we reach it, we cannot 
know what lies in the future for us. There is always 
a chance of change. 

If the woman who wants light and congenial work 
will take, for the moment, whatever is to hand, even 
though it be the much-despised housework—if she will 
hold on doggedly to courage and make slowly for the 
kind of work she likes, she may yet win out some 
fine day. If the lady who writes sentimental idyls in 
three parts will study what is published nowadays 
and what the market needs, and will listen to any 
editor or publisher who finds time to explain modern 
methods to her, she may yet learn to gauge and use 
her capacities. If the translator will teach French 
while she is making her name and place as a transla- 
tor, if the earpenter will apply such wisdom and 
patience and strength as he can muster day by day 
and learn to play the game of life according to exist- 
ing rules, they may all weather the blast; for no 
storm lasts forever. A little practical wisdom ap- 
plied to the daily course is a wonderful help. Few 
of us are strong enough to alter the course of the 
world, and protests for which we are not willing to 
be crucified amount to little. For the most of us the 
main task is to adjust ourselves as ably as we can to 
existing conditions. 

When the black hour is upon us, when we are 
pushed to the very verge of the pit, when APpULEIUS’s 
god has turned his back flatly upon us, then it is 
that, since the world has ceased to 
give, we may begin. So long as there is breath in us, 
there is something we can give. It may be no more 
than a smile or a jest, a kind word to a child or a 
courageous word to the wavering: but always, to the 
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last gleam of the sun upon our waking eye, there is 
something we'can give and some one who will accept 
the gift. So, when the worst is at the worst, there is 
a kind of solace in seattering our little last gifts 
among the living. Any word that has been repeated 
too often is likely to lose its sense and significance 
to our dulled ears; but, as a matter of plain daily 
fact, it is more blessed to give than to receive. The 
teacher who imparts, gains more than the child who 
learns; the lover has more than the beloved, how- 
ever lavishly he bestow; the man who shares his last 
crust is richer than the millionaire who hoards; and 
the comforter is more strengthened than the com- 
forted. 

“ Life,” said a courageous soul, nearing the end of 
a beautiful career—* life resolves itself finally into 
just what you can make of yourself. It has really 
very little to do with conditions or events.” This 
saving carried the more weight with those who heard 
it because it came from one who, despite continual 
outer thwartings, spread sunshine and courage = in- 
calculable wherever she came. Not what she could 
get out of life, but what she could put into it, 
concerned her—and the measure of what she found to 
add to mere living brimmed cver. 

There is yet another rule of great value to apply 
to life when it seems most difficult. It is to give 
good measure of all desirable things, and demand but 
little. Modest demands—social, financial, domestic— 
help to solve the problem of content. Do you chance 
to remember the final paragraph in Totstor’s Anna 
Karénina? Levin, who reeords it, had found it dif- 
ficult to supply himself with a reason for being; and, 
after thought, study, and experience, he gives us this 
solution: “My inner life has won its liberty; it will 
no longer be at the mercy of events, and every minute 
of my existence will have a meaning sure and pro- 
found, which it will be in my power to impress upon 
every single one of my actions—that of being good.” 
If these words set down here sound trite and childish, 
read in connection with the whole great novel—one 
of the greatest of the last century—they have pro- 
found value. 

One last word to the great army of the thwarted :— 
he is never a failure who, to the very last gasp, can 
constrain himself 


“To fear no sensible failure, 
Nor covet the game at all; 
But fighting, fighting, fighting, 

Die, driven against the wall.” 





Correspondence 
NON-PARTISAN TARIFF COMMISSION 


New York, October 8, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—From one particularly interested in the crea- 
tion of a permanent non-partisan tariff commission, 
and whose efforts, governed by the directors of the 
Tariff Commission Association, can be said to have 
produced during the last eighteen months great inter- 
est and certainly important results, criticism of arti- 
cle published in your periodical, which must be con- 
sidered and taken seriously, may be welcome. 

Any such criticism which I may make, I hope it 
will be clearly understood, will be for the good 
of the cause which we represent, which cause we 
wish to have honestly put before the people, regardless 
of polities or the asserted policy of any one indi- 
vidual. It seems to me, therefore. that in reference 
to the latter some exception may well be taken to your 
editorial comment, in your issue of September 17, 1910, 
referring to Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude in regard to a 
tariff commission; and while I do not think it is neces- 
sary in any way to take up the cudgels in defence of 
Mr. Roosevelt, I do think it is only fair to your readers 
and the public at large to recall to them the fact that 
on September 23, 1902, at Logansport, Indiana, Mr. 
Roosevelt expressed himself very decidedly in regard 
to tariff matters, and certainly in his remarks ad- 
vocated a tariff commission, perhaps not quite on 
the lines which this association is endeavoring to 
produce, but unquestionably in a direction which shows 
thought and helpfulness and is stimulative of the gen- 
eral proposition. 

What we want in this all-important economic ques- 
tion is the support of the business interests of the 
country and of every individual who thinks deeply 
and speaks courageously on the subject. This thinking 
and speaking we also need through the press; and 
as HaRPER’s WEEKLY has, in its sentiments and com- 
ments, appealed so satisfactorily to the business inter- 
ests of the country in the past. I feel sure that the 
editors will not fail to give credit where the credit is 
due; and I hope that vou will publish this letter as 
indicative of your interest, not only in the creation 
of a permanent tariff commission, but in your desire 
to be fair and just to those who are working, whether 
in the past or the present, or who may work in the 
future toward the ultimate accomplishment of a tariff 
commission. I am, sir, 

Henry T. WILLS, 

Secretary National Tariff Commission Association. 

In the speech to which Mr. Wills refers, President 
Roosevelt did suggest the idea of a non-partisan inquiry 
by experts as a preparation for revisions of the tariff. 
He added, however, that ‘“ the machinery exists for 
turning out the policy above outlined *“—a contention 
which. it will be remembered, was also made by Demo- 
cratie Senators who opposed the special appropriation 
for the Tariff Board appointed by President Taft, par- 
ticularly Senator Clay of Georgia. Our impression 
from reading the entire speech is that if President 
Roosevelt had decided to make the proposal of a change 
in our tariff ways one of the policies of his admin- 
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istration he might. have gone on and developed the plan 
of a tariff commission as we now understand it. Thx 
speech was, however, made early in his first term 
and, as is well known, he never did by message or other- 
wise make either a revision of the tariff or the estab 
lishment of any particular method of revision an ad 
ministration policy—Eb1ror. 


NAMES MISSPELLED 
Brooktyn, N. Y., September 17, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—If Mr. Louis F. Post knew the late Recorder 
of this city as well as his communication in you 
issue of this date would lead his readers to believe, 
it’s strange he didn’t know how to spell the Recorder's 
name, which was Smyth, and not Smythe, as_ the 
WEEKLY prints it. 

And Ossawotomie! What a barbarism from the seat 
of cwture and the fount of civilization in dear old 
dingy- Franklin Square! 

Osawotomie takes its name from two rivers, on 
of which is the Osage—guess the other! 

Ta! Ta! That ‘Il be enough for one day from an 
old admirer. I am, sir, 

J. FRANCIs. 


THE COMET 
MELROsE, Mass., October 10, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Your editorial in the last WEEKLY will doubt 
less bring you anathemas. Let me balance them, s» 
far as I may, with blessing. It is a timely and search 
ing word; just, too, as even those who smart from 
it will see by and by. I wish it might be printed as 
a leaflet and sent broadcast through the land. My 
pursuits remove me far from politics, yet I wate! 
With anxious interest the comet now flaming in our 
sky. I am, sir, 

A. W. JACKSON. 


WATCHES 


ARGUMENT 

XENIA, O., October 8, 1910 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—My sainted grandfather once remarked to me. 
“The last argument of a Democrat, sonny. is in cuss 
words.” As I read your interesting publication from 
weck to week I am frankly amused over your violent 
diatribes against Theodore Roosevelt. But, sir, you 
are at least open in your hatred and do not mask 
your identity behind initials like J. B. M., for in 
stance, in the issue of October 8th. Simply giving 
Theodore Roosevelt an eternal “ cussing out” rather 
tires, I am sure, a number of your subscribers who 
would like to hear you speak of something else. If 
that eminent man is the national danger you fear he 
is he will come to grief in his own good time without 
any unreasoning epithets from’ HARPER’s WEEKLY. 
In common with the great majority of Americans, | 
am devoted heart and soul to Theodore Roosevelt and 
his principles. I read all the leading Democratic 
articles I can, but I find you sadly deficient in argu 
ment and reason the instant you begin on the hack 
neyed topic of Roosevelt. A little less * cuss-word 
argument,” please, Colonel. 

I am, sir. 
WALTER S. MACAARON. 


CUSS-WORD 


BROTHER BRYAN 
Kansas City, Mo., October 5, 1910 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—I have just seen the sketch, or cartoon, on 
page 350, October issue of Current Literature, and it 
is apt, since Mr. T. R. has adopted a number of 
ideas communicated to him by his friend William 
J. Bryan. Cannot your great magazine somehow speak 
a word for Mr. Bryan—help to have him nominated 
again? It is the desire of the intellectual women «tf 
Missouri. 

We have had the solid. the rough, the “ fighting 
progressive.” and we now need the solid, the refined. 
the “ intellectual progressive.” 

We want it, we pray for it, we speak the word in 
its behalf. 

This country needs Mr. Bryan more than it neede« 
any former President. 

I am, sir, 
C. JOSEPHINE BARTON. 


A CALL FOR 


ROOSEVELT NEEDED IN PENNSYLVANIA 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., October 8, 1910. 
To. the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: ; 

Srr,—I have subscribed for Harper’s WEEKLY fo! 
the year and suppose must stand it for the balanc 
of the year. I can’t understand how any man cai 
attain to the position of editor of an old-established 
paper and not have enough balance of mind to be fair 
to one who is waging honestly and efficiently a wa! 
fare against corruption in public and semi-public life. 
Here in Pennsylvania we need a man who can lea: 
up against the worst kind of corruption and _ bossism. 
You have the man in New York and why not hel) 
the good work along. You are trying to help it i 
New Jersey by bringing out President Wilson, wh 
will stand for good, honest, and efficient government. 

I could not believe that any sane man is honest! 
afraid that the Colonel wants to be dictator or eve) 
wants to be President again. 

Your last issue read like the attacks on ‘"’»shingto 
and Hamilton when Jefferson thought they were ruin 
ing the country. 

Why not come out squarely and say your paper ! 
a Democratic organ and you are afraid Colonel Roose 
velt will reorganize the Republican party along mode) 
progressive lines so as to have some show against you" 
favorite candidate, President Wilson, 1912. Persona 
ly, I like your choice in that line, but don’t like to + 
an editor scare at phantoms. 

I am, sir, 
READER. 
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THE BIG WIND: “I THOUGHT, BILL, THAT YOU WERE WITH ME?’ 


WILLIAM ALSO RANDOLPH: 


“CAN'T DO IT, COLONEL. YOU’RE TOO MANY CROSS-CURRENTS, EVEN FOR ME.” 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 








WRITER in the London Times has 
recently been comparing English 


and American girls. It is a peren- 
nial topie and perennially interest- 
Even the dullest and least ob- 


ing. 
served of commentators would 
hardly reduce it to flatness; and 


the writer in the Times is neither 
dull nor unobservant. He begins— 
I do not know whether it is a he or she and must 
therefore be understood to use the masculine pronoun 
venerically—by noting that, while in England it is 
the boy of the family who is first considered, in Amer- 
iea it is the girl, “ Every roughness is smocthed from 
her path: she is, as a rule, spared all responsibility, 
and, if necessary, innumerable sacrifices are made in 
order that her girlhood should be as gay and as free 
from care as possible.” But the deference that is 
shown her, the position of privilege she oceupies, really 
become manifest before she is grown up, before she is 
out of her teens—in fact, as soon as she is born. Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg, in The Americans, begins his chap- 
ter on “ The Self-Assertion of Women” with this re- 
mark: “It is said that the United States is the only 
country in which parents are disappointed on the 
appearance of a boy baby. but will greet the arrival 
of a girl with undisguised pleasure.” Certainly in 
England a daughter receives no such rapturous wel- 
come; there is always an air of trying to make the 
best of a bad case in the felicitations that are offered. 
In France, too, the enthusiasm of the parents and 
their friends is kept within decided limits by the 
consciousness that over every daughter’s cradle hovers 
the disenchanting ghost of the dot. An extra child in 
any country means extra expense, but in France an 
extra daughter means the necessity of making another 
fortune—which is one, and perhaps the most power- 
ful, of the many reasons why the French restrict their 
families. In Germany, again, where church, kitchen, 
clothes, and children are looked upon as the natural 
boundaries of feminine activity, and where the scale 





inclines as decisively in favor of the man as in 
America it inclines to the side of the woman, the 
entrance of another member of the subordinate sex 


is not altogether a matter for rejoicing. 

But in America, there can be no doubt about it, a 
girl receives an even warmer greeting than a_ boy. 
And why, as Professor Miinsterberg asks, should she 
not? “ What, after all, will a boy baby come to? He 
will go to work early in life, while his sisters are left 
to go on and on with their education. He may work 
for a position in society. but it will be mainly in order 
to let his wife play a role; he may amass property, 
but most of all in order to provide bountifully for his 
daughter. He will have to stand all his life that she 
may sit; will have to work early and late that she 
may: shine. Is it really worth while to bring up a 
boy? But the little princess in the cradle has, indeed, 
a right to look ont on the world with laughing eyes, 
She will enjoy al! the privileges which nature specially 
ordained for woman, and will reach ‘out: confidently, 
moreover, for those things which nature designed 
peculiarly for men. No road is closed to her; she can 
follow every inclination of her soul, and go through 
life pampered and imperious. Will she marry? She 
may not care to, hut nobody will think, if she does not, 
that it is because she is not able to realize any 
cherished desire. Will she be happy? Human destiny 
is, after all. destiny; but so far as nature and society, 
material blessings, and _ intellectual considerations 
can contribute toward a happy life, then surely the 
young American woman is more favored by fortune 
than either man or woman in any other part of the 
world can hope to be.” Now if this is at all a true 


picture of the relative position of the sexes in the 
United States, it is clear that England and America 








are considerably more than three thousand miles apart. 
The writer in the Times declares that the life of the 
American girl “is apparently to be one perpetual 
round of enjoyment with practically few or no serious 
demands upon her time.” Nobody would dream of 
writing like that of the life of the English girl. In 
nothing, indeed, are the respective civilizations of the 
two countries more dissimilar than in the place that 
each accords to its women. 

In America, according to the contributor to the 
Times, the spheres of girl life are sharply defined. 
Thus the “ college” girl and the “ society ” girl repre- 
sent entirely different sides of girl life. It is the latter 
who is singled out as perhaps the most characteristic 
product of her country, and the one who is most 
frequently to be encountered. “ Adaptability being 
one of the key-notes of her character, coupled with an 
unususlly quick and observant mind, she is a delight- 
ful companion. In her thirst for “ being up to date,” 
she is equally interested in clothes and culture. Clubs 
such as the Renew Club and the Magazine Club digest 
the world for her, and provide her with neatly worded 
lozenges containing the essence of any and every sub- 
ject. Her conversation is, therefore, usually brilliant, 
especially as she always possesses that sense of duty 
to herself and her hostess which causes her to exert 
every faculty in order to show herself off in the best 
possible light. ... The English girl, on the whole, 
compares rather unfavorably with the American as far 
as culture and its application are concerned. The 


country life led by the majority of English girls 
renders them somewhat dull as social factors, even if 
it gives them that knowledge of nature, as a birthright, 
which is denied to the town-dwelling American girl. 
The contrast, in fact, is between a product of nature 
and the most artificial of products of the most “ up- 
Most of us, to whichever nation 


to-date ” community. 








we belong, would, I think, be inclined to subscribe to 


g. 
that summing up of the case so far as it goes. But 
cbviously it is not exhaustive, and a very interesting 
article might be written on the effects produced on the 


quality of American intelligence by the practical 
neglect of culture by the American man and _ its 


practical monopolization by the American woman. 
The situation in that regard in the United States of 
to-day almost precisely reproduces the situation in 
Europe during the Middle Ages, the men doing the 
fighting and remaining contentedly illiterate. and the 
women gathering to themselves whatever learning was 
to be had. Most people who are not Americans seem 
to agree that the predominance of women in matters 
of culture is not altogether a good thing. They say) 
it has feminized the American intellect... They say that 
the American woman, while she learns a great deal, 
produces very little. They declare that nowhere is 
thought at once so active and so shallow as in Amer- 
ica: nowhere are plausible generalizations so greedily 
swallowed; nowhere do sophistries find so prompt an 
acceptance; nowhere is the application of knowledge 
and experience so thwarted by whimsies. taking but 
untested half-truths and ill-digested experiment; and 
for these results they are apt to hold the Amer- 
ican woman and her intellectual arrogance very largely) 
responsible. For the purposes of a chance conversa- 
tion, or for a week-end in a country house, there can 
be little question that the American woman is more 
alert and vivacious, more interesting and amusing 
and better informed, or at any rate better able to 
express herself, than her English sister. But there are 
very few names of American women in letters or art 
or science or scholarship to place against the names 
of Englishwomen; and feminine culture in England, 
more restricted in quantity, but more practical, more 
productive, and more thorough in quality than in 
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One great advantage that the American girl has over her English sister is that 
she is not taught to look upon her masculine contemporaries as possible husbands 
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smeriea, does nothing to hinder, but. on the contrary, 
oes much to help, the steady, sober advance of English 
vught. ; : : 

* Among the American girls the débutantes_of the 
ar.’ says the Times contributor, “ keep exclusively 
‘, themselves; so do the girls who have been out for 

couple of years; while between girls and married 
«omen there is very little social intercourse. Obvi- 
ously the American girl is a great loser by this separa- 
tion of the ages; for she misses the immense advantage 
of hearing about life from older, and therefore more 
mature, minds.” English critics have often com- 
mented before on this “separation of the ages”; it 
is a feature of American society to which they find 
it difficult to reconcile themselves. In England friend- 
ship and constant intercourse between women and 
virls and between men and boys are far more usual 
than in America. Mr. Price Collier, in his admirably 
illuminating book England and the English, has 
touched with a just discrimination upon the happy 
results of this intermingling of the ages in the matter 
of sport. “In America,” he says, “boys play with 
boys almost exclusively; even a professional coach for 
the erew, or the ball nine, is a source of much discus- 
sion and dissension. English schools have not one, 
but several, professionals, and, what is most important 
of all, English boys play their games, a good part of 
the time, at least, with men. Old Carthusians, old 
Etonians, old Wykehamists, go back to play their 
school eleven or their school football team; old uni- 
versity men play the youngsters; country gentlemen 
have house parties of cricketers and polo-players. . . . 
This fact alone, of the participation of the adult and 
middle-aged element so general in English sport ac- 
counts for the wide difference in the way in which 
sport is regarded and the way in which games are 
played. Where boys and youths are accustomed to 
play their games, cricket, more particularly, with 
grown men, it introduces an element of sobriety, cour- 
tesy, and reticence in their play and behavior, which 
is lacking to some extent among boys and youths who 
play exclusively among themselves. . . . Men play for 
the game’s sake, while boys are apt to play exclusively 
to win. In England games and sports receive their 
status and character from men; in America it is 
the boys who give our games their status and char- 


” 


acter. 

In much the same way the constant intercourse and 
companionship between girls and women in England 
have a profound influence on the girls. The American 
girl has a self-confidence, a “ go,” an ebullience about 
her that are much beyond the attainments of her Eng- 
lish sister. She is far more expert in things social, far 
more mistress of herself, far more positive, animated, 
resourceful, assertive. But, lacking the guidance of 
older minds, left pretty much to her own devices, and 
gaining most of her knowledge of the world from 
hooks, the American girl is apt to be less experienced 
in life than the English girl; less mature, though she 
may seem more so; lighter-headed and more trivial; 
less deep and thoughtful, with less balance and repose ; 
more obvious, but at the same time more evanescent 
and superficial in her charm, 

The relationship that obtains between the sexes in 
the two countries is naturally a matter that is touched 
upon by the contributor to the Times. “ In England,” 
he says, “before marriage, the man and the girl see 
comparatively little of each other, but after marriage 
the common life is a necessity and the woman must 
he prepared to study his interests and to make them 
more or less her own. In America, before marriage, 
the man and the girl are excellent friends and com- 
rvades, enjoying much freedom in their intercourse; 
after marriage the two seem to lead separate lives. 
The man is wholly wrapped up in his business, and the 
woman, when her work in the house is over, devotes 
most of her energies to the pursuit of social pleasures. 
. fact, they cannot really be said to lead a common 
ife, 

To a large extent this is the man’s fault; for he, 
as a rule, considers his wife such a delicate object 
that she is, so to speak, put under a glass case, and all 
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cares and worries and 

even rightful respon- 
sibilities are  care- 
fully kept from her. 

She takes no active 
part in~ the man’s 
every-day life, for she 

is often completely 
ignorant of his finan- 

cial position, and is 
absolutely dependent 
upon him for every, 
penny. The idea of { 
marriage settlements : 
or a definite allowance 
is abhorrent to the 
American mind; and 
yet, when all is said 
and done, the Amer- 
ican woman, with all 
her independence, is 
the most dependent of 
women; for is not he 
who holds the purse- 
strings, after all, the 
real master? In no 
other country does one 
feel more profoundly 
that the women are 
largely what the men 
have made them. It 
is more than probable 
that the large number 
of divorces in America 
is due to the uncon- 
scious desire on the 
part of the woman to 
find a real partner 
and comrade in life in- 
stead of a mere finan- 
cial agent that the 
average American man 
is contented to be.” 

As a dispassionate 
observer of both coun- 
tries I am inclined to 
think there is a cer- 
tain amount of truth 
in all this. The relations between husband and wife 
in England are as a rule more intimate and cover a 
wider ground than in America; and the Englishwoman, 
in consequence, influences her husband more directly 
and constantly than the American woman influences 
hers. American men rather tend toward considering 
women as a race apart, as rare beings to be placed on 
a pedestal and propitiated by incense and offerings. 
Englishmen, on the other hand, look upon their wives 
as helpmates, counsellors, fellow fighters in the strug- 
gle of existence, confidantes, and chums. 

One great advantage that the American girl has 
over her English sister—an advantage that is partly 
the product of, and partly helps to form, the delight- 
ful ease and spontaneity of American life—is that she 
is not taught to look upon her masculine contem- 
poraries as possible husbands. The sense that mar- 
riage is the natural destiny of women is weaker in 
America than in any other country in the world, cer- 
tainly far weaker than in England, where the girls, 
though they are not trained to look upon marriage as 
the be-all and end-all of life, as are the girls of France 
and Germany, are still far from regarding it with the 
detachment and composure of American girls. This is 
a difference that for its proper treatment would ask a 
whole volume in itself. I can only note it in passing 
as one that reaches far down into any really vital com- 
parison between English and American girlhood. It 
is far more significant and carries with it far deeper 
implications than the narrowness of the average Amer- 
ican girl’s activities and interests by the side of those 
that are cultivated by the average English girl, a 
narrowness that is most of all observable in the sphere 
of public life. “Owing to the state of politics, both 
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Feminine culture in England, more thorough in quality than in America, 
does much to help the steady, sober, advance of English thought 


national and municipal,” says the writer in the Times, 
‘it is almost impossible for the women of the United 
States to take any real interest in such topies as they 
do in England; and nothing more surprises the average 
American than the interest and deep knowledge which 
E:nglishwomen display in political affairs. The ma- 
jority of American women are not interested in ques- 
tions of national importance; their interest rarely ex- 
tends beyond the town in which they live, sometimes 
to the State, but rarely to the nation at large. It is 
a curious and notable fact that in the greatest 
democracy in the world the trend of feeling is far 
more individualistic and local than colleetive and 
national. There are very few links, usually none, be 
tween the American girl and her fellow citizens. She 
has her own set; but the lower classes, so termed, 
hardly come within her horizon—at any rate, far less 
so than is the case with her English sister, in whom 
the feudal idea is still so strongly implanted that the 
well-being of those who were, and are still more or less, 
subordinates, is a matter of genuine concern. .. . The 
English girl is frequently brought in contact with life 
as it is lived in different parts of the kmpire, for some 
of her men-folk are sure to be possessed by Wanderlust, 
which has so often developed into the power of coloniz 
ing. The interests in her life are world-wide instead 
of local, and this is reflected in all she does. Her very 
charities extend from Lebanon to Lebombo, and her 
interest in sport from polo in India to cricket in Aus- 
tralia. These are the two key-notes of an English girl’s 
life—politics and sport—and they are both indulged 
in with that cleanness and vigor which are only pos- 
sible through health of body and mind, with, perhaps, 
an accompaniment of rustic dulness.” 





Learning “Rory O’Moore” 


ScurRE 1 lived a whole yare [said young Patrick 
Maloney | 

Vidin the same hash’ry with Michael Mahoney. 

\round the same table we bored and we boarded, 

\nd ate iverything that the panthry afforded: 

hut that was enough for the price, 11] allow— 

\Which was nothin’ to what cooked provisions is now. 

\n’ wid chaffin’ an’ laughin’ we got along well 

\nd T loved him as much as I’d care for to tell. 


ut my fri’nd had one habit that made you forget, 

Oftentimes, what a charmin’ young fellow you’d met. 

He would wake half the night, would this sing’lar lad, 

And would serape on a rusty ould fiddle he had, 

And if time and if tune at a million each went, 

He would niver be able to lay up a cent; 

And I ask, “What’s it for?” and he says, sweet as 
June, bd 

“I'm jist learnin’ to play wan perticular tune: 

They say janius is work, and of work I’m the doer: 

And you one day will hear me play ‘Rory O’Moore.’ ” 


And he wint and tuk lessons here—there—annywhere— 
And his teachers all stuck in the bogs of despair; 

But he said, “I'll keep on for the strings to talk right, 
Till the cows all come home an’ die durin’ the night”; 


By Will Carleton 


And I says to my fri’nd, “ I’m afeared ivery day, 

That the tune the ould cow died on’s all ye’ll e’er play ”: 

But he worked and he scraped what the house would 
endure, 

In a way would have murdhered poor Rory O’Moore. 


An’ he worked off the resin by pounds: an’ I said, 
“Was the music used up when*they made the man’s 
head ?” 

And he’d ask me o’er often when through for the night, 
“ Don’t you think now, Maloney, I’m gettin’ it right?” 
An’ I says ivery time—wid the truth to ecommune— 
“Tt might slip in as part of a Chinaman’s tune, 

But I think if poor Rory that racket should hear, 
He would turn in his grave an’ thin stop up his ear.” 


Well, the rest of the boarders felt mostly like me, 
And they give the poor lad the name “ Fiddle d—d”; 
And he made some excursions clane out of his head, 
An’ he tuk loads of med’cine, an’ tuk to his bed; 
Till the docthor decreed (the poor fellow was poor) 
“ He can live for one day, but I can’t give him more.” 


And I said through my tears, “ Say, dear boy, does it be 
That ye’d like to sind word to your folks o’er the 
sea?” 


And he whispered, “ Tell Mother, me ould mother dear, 
That I’d hoped to come homeward an’ see her this year, 
And to play her the tune that she danced o’er and o’er, 
When a light-hearted maiden—sweet ‘ Rory O’Moore.,’ 
Faix the fiddle along I was goin’ to bring, 

And wid ‘ Rory’ surprise her, the very first thing. 

So I worked till I calloused my fingers and thumb, 
But however I coaxed it, the tune would not come; 
And it niver will be my good fortune, I fear, 

To be playin’ that tune for me mother to hear.” 


Then he slept for a moment—then raised up and cried, 

“Bring the fiddle here quick! for she seems at my 
side!” 

An’ he snatched up the bow, and upon my dear word, 

He played “Rory O’Moore” sweet as ever you 
heard! 

And he sunk—wid a smile of affection and pride, 

And then followed the Doe’s last prescription, an’ died. 


An’ there drifted one mornin’ a letter our way, 

How that Mike and his mother both went the same 
day! 

And there’s some of us dreamy ones thought it was sure 

That while passing, she heard him play “ Rory 
O’Moore,” 

















































































His Eminence Cardinal Vannutelli, who rep- 
resented Pope Pius X. at the consecration 























Archbishop Farley walking between Father 
McGann (on his right) and Father Lavelle 


St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, which was recently consecrated with imposing 
ceremonies, in the presence of the Papal Legate and other dignitaries of the Church 
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Carrying the sacred relics of St. Beata and St. Felicitas, The crowd before the Cathedral. Many began to assemble at mid- 
who suffered martyrdom in Rome during the third century night, and before dawn police were required to clear the streets 


























Cardinal Logue (with the folded hands) and priests of 


School-children on Riverside Drive welcoming Cardinal Vannutelli. They are 
the Cathedral in the procession around the building 


waving the yellow and white flag with the crossed keys flown by the Vatican 


THE CONSECRATION OF ST. PATRICK’S 


ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, ON FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, WAS CONSECRATED RECENTLY IN THE PRESENCE OF A NOTABLE ASSEMBLAGE OF CATHOLIC DIGNITARIES, 
INCLUDING CARDINAL VANNUTELLI, THE PAPAL LEGATE, CARDINALS GIBBONS AND LOGUE, THE MOST REV. DIOMEDE FALCONIO, APOSTOLIC DELEGATE TO THE 
UNITED STATES, TWELVE ARCHBISHOPS, AND FIFTY-TWO BISHOPS. THE RITES WERE PERFORMED BY ARCHBISHOP FARLEY. THOUGH DEDICATED THIRTY - ONE 
YEARS AGO, THE RULES OF THE CHURCH FORBADE THE CONSECRATION OF THE CATHEDRAL UNTIL THE RECENT CANCELLATION OF THE MORTGAGE 
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THE STARTLING SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SOCIALISTS’ PLOT TO ASSASSINATE HIS IMPERIAL 





MAJESTY THE EMPEROR MUTSUHITO—OTHER EVILS OF OCCIDENTAL CIVILIZATION 














TATRBRROB 0 news that has ever come from 
EEE ROG Japan has been so incredible as the 





despatches from Tokio a few days 
ago telling of a plot against the life 
of His Imperial Majesty the Emperor 
Mutsuhito. 

LB) Let me try to illustrate the horror 

Mey We feel at this news by offering 
with all due reverence a_ parallel. 
Suppose that Christ our Lord did come back to earth 
again, walked through the streets of New York, and 
that. in the ripeness of his gracious ministration, even 
as he stood at the pinnacle of the love and adoration 
of all humanity, there rose, very suddenly, on the 
crowded curb of Broadway, let us say, a mad voice 
cchoing the ancient ery, “Crucify him!” The good 
people of Christian America then would feel a shock 
such as this wretched news item has given us. We 
could not believe our eyes; we stared and stared at it 
again. It was impossible, utterly and ridiculously im- 
possible. And yet... 

Gradually we came to see that the news was not 
fathered by Shanghai; moreover it said that the Hochi 
Shimbun (which, by the bye, seems to be making a 
reputation of late for some sensational “ scoops ” out of 
the depths of officialdom) ‘published the details of the 
plot. , The Hochi would not dare publish a fiction on 
so vital a theme; and even if it dared the government 
censor would hardly be caught asleep on a matter of 
such moment. It was, therefore, impossible for us 
to question the genuineness of it all. Out of fifty 
millions of people, it is not so wonderful that we 
may find a few who are mad. But what makes us 
breathless with wonder is that of all the madnesses 
in the world, the Japanese madness should take such 
a hideous turn as an attempt on the life of His 
Majesty the Emperor. For, to our way of thinking, 
that is nothing less than a war against the gods and 
against something dearer than they to all the hearts 
of the people of Nippon—the State. 

Consider for a moment the history of the Japanese 
people. For more than twenty centuries the Emperor 
has been the very heart and centre of the nation, truly 
the father of his country. He made all laws. His 
rule was absolute, unquestioned, his word final. The 
great Lord Yoritomo in a.p. 1192 usurped the tem- 
poral power of the throne and made himself the first 
Shogun. But even he dared not offer violence nor any 
sign of disrespect to His Majesty the Emperor, and 
during all the succeeding centuries until His Majesty. 
the present Emperor, came to the throne, in 1868, the 
succeeding Shoguns although wielding supreme tem- 
poral power dared not take any important step with- 
out the express order of the Emperor. His Majesty 
dwelt in imperial state, worshipped, secluded, .never 
seen by mere mortals, issuing from behind a screen his 
orders to the ambassador of the Shogun, who knelt in 
the august presence and never saw the face of the 
hidden yet powerful autocrat. 

I suppose it is a hopeless task to try to make clear 
to Western minds how such an anomalous status could 
persist during nearly seven hundred years, for it has 
always been the custom of your Caucasian usurpers to 
kill the kings they deposed and exterminate their 
families even to the remotest branches. With us, 
however, His Imperial Majesty has been since six 
Iumdred years before the Christian era the object of 
such peculiar reverence and worship, so truly the foun- 
tain of all authority, the personal representative on 
earth of the divine Creator, that no Shogun, however 
mighty, has ever dared to deviate from the path of 
deference and open obedience. I cannot by any stretch 
ct the imagination conceive of the fate of any man, 
from mightiest daimio to lowliest outcast heimin, who 
should have dared even to contemplate any harm to 
His Majesty. 

_{fs it true that the heady wine of Occidental civiliza- 

tion which we have quaffed so deeply, so recklessly—to 
the intoxicating applause of our Western friends—has 
't really carried us to such a pass as this? At the 
lime of the Russo-Nippon war, ah, how often, did we 
net hear—and hear it too with what a glow of 
Pleasure!—that in adopting the foreign civilization, 
‘Japan was wise enough to cull the flower only, leaving 
behind the thorns and worms of the Occidental life! 
It sounds to us now like a withering sarcasm. After 
sugar, bitterness; such perhaps is the way of the 
world. But that truism does not console us. 

Not that assassination was unknown to elder Nip- 
pon. Quite otherwise. Our worshipful ancestors had 
indeed perfected it into a fine art. It was a fashion- 
«le and very serious and dignified and much praised 
‘cupation of the samurai. Without going too far 
bie ‘x Into history, one can recall the fate of the famous 
Creat Elder of the Shogun called Ti. It was he who, 
taking the entire responsibility on his ample shoul- 
(vrs, put the seal of his master, the Shogun, to the 
‘inerican-Japanese treaty—the first treaty we con- 
ciuded with any foreign power in our history. He 
‘"“ $0 In spite of the fierce anti-foreign sentiment of 
‘© entire country, against the expressed wishes of the 
\yoto court, and with what a superb measure of 
“eroism no one can ever know. On the 24th of March, 
1860, when a storm of heavy snow and sleet over- 
‘helmed the broad avenue leading to the Edo Castle 
. the Shogun, seventeen devoted ronin, mostly of the 
aor clan, persuaded the Great Elder to join his an- 
‘stors through the keenness of their blades. 


By Adachi Kinnosuké 


On the night of January 14, 1874, Prince Iwakura, 
then the Minister of the Right, was returning from an 
audience with the Emperor. As his carriage was roll- 
ing along the bank of the castle moat, he was at- 
tacked. _ The side of his carriage was smashed in with 
spear points and with swords. Wounded badly, but 
madly fighting his way out of the wrecked carriage, 
he tumbled down the embankment into the waters of 
the moat. The night was black and he made good 
his escape. 

In May, 1878, Okubo, one of the four great authors 
of the New Nippon and perhaps the most brilliant 
statesman we have produced of recent years, was cut 
down at the very prime and pinnacle of power by 
assassins headed by Shimada Ichiro. Both Mori and 
Hori, diplomats who had served as Japanese ministers 
at Washington, died at assassins’ hands. No; assas- 
sination is nothing new in our annals. We even gild 
their crimes with a sentimental gloss; we say that 
those men did their bloody work out of the mad fury 
of their patriotic fever, in their blind devotion to 
state. 


But this attempt on the life of the Emperor, he who 
is the beloved incarnation of all the Japanese idealism 
of state! This is where the news passes all our 
understanding. Still perhaps we are wrong in allow- 
ing ourselves to be surprised so-much by this news. 
We should have prepared ourselves for the coming of 

















His Imperial Majesty the Emperor Mutsuhito of Japan 


some such development. It is true that we have had 
more than one intimation of the advent of the Age of 
Impossibilities. If we have learned much good from 
the Oeccident we have also learned much evil. 

In fact, it was in July last year that we read in all 
the leading papers of Japan of the sensational bribery 
case of Hasegawa Toyokichi and twenty-two other 
members of the Imperial Diet—House of Parliament. 
These men were by no means common, irresponsible 
politicians. In Japan, we take politics much more 
seriously than the people of Europe and America do. 
Among the gentlemen who were found guilty of cor- 
ruption and sentenced to various terms of imprison- 
ment were men counted among the leaders of the most 
powerful political party in the Empire—the Sei-yu 
Kai (Constitutionalists) of which the late Prince Ito 
was the founder. One of the guilty men, whose name 
I shall not mention here, bore a great and _ historic 
name (not of rank or of nobility, but for the great 
and noble services he had rendered to the state). It 
was incredible that these men should sell their honor 
for so many thousands of yen and become the slave 
of the Japanese sugar trust. Why, most of them were 
men tutored in samurai homes whose constant boast 
during many ages has been and still is: “It is shame- 
ful for the samurai to be rich!” And yet the record 
of their trial reads much like a second-hand edition 
of an ordinary American graft prosecution. One 
would suppose that Japan had not done much else 
but to import the scandalous elements of the Occi- 
dental political svstem. Not content with the mere 
copying of Occidental graft methods, some of the noble 
gentlemen seemed to have succeeded in improving on 
the original. 

And in July of this year of grace, 1910—by way of 
an annual reminder, perhaps—the Osaka Asahi, in its 
issue of the 19th of that month. gave us the nauseating 
details about a traitor to the State—one Captain No- 
guchi Tokutaro of the Japanese army—who was ar- 
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rested in Chan-chung, Manchuria, where he was trying 
to negotiate the sale of more than two thousand sheets 
of secret maps and plans of fortifications im Japan, 
and the specifications and important documents on 
the manufacture of smokeless powder. <A_ traitor 
among the soldiers of Japan!—that sounds somewhat 
original. He is something new, thank Heaven! But 
that Japan has actually produced such an anomaly 
admits of no questioning. His name is Noguchi; we 
have seen his photograph reproduced in the papers. 
The world moves, indeed! 

Yes; Occidental civilization has done much for us. 
Pray consider the following facts which show how 
suddenly and rapidly our young men are deteriorating. 

The issues of the Tokio newspapers for August 13th 
of this year, contain an interesting item of news, It 
is the official report of the physical examination of 
the recruits for the Azabu Regiment of the imperial 
army. The examinatinn had been conducted under 
the direction of the first-class Surgeon Omori, with 
even greater care than in the years past, according to 
the wishes of the princely division commander. The 
recruits came from a section of the city of Tokio, 
from a portion of Kanagawa Prefecture and of the 
five islands of Izu. The total number of young men 
examined was 14,823; that is to say, about one 
hundred men more than the number of candidates in 
1909. In spite of this increase in number, the num- 
ber of the men who passed the highest grade examina- 
tion was smaller than that of last year—smaller by 
one hundred and fifty-eight. The number of men who 
were graded as second-class decreased in number by 
about one hundred. And the third-class men, the 
lowest grade men who are absolutely unfitted for the 
most exacting service, increased by five hundred and 
twenty-eight over the figures of 1909. Of course, this 
abnormal increase in the ranks of the unfitted is the 
most eloquent message on the physical condition ot 
the coming generation of the New Nippon. 

Japan is actually worried about the health of her 
children! Was it not but a very few years ago that 
the world came to see, in the rigorous test of wintry 
Manchuria, that the hardy physical constitution of her 
sons was the greatest asset of Japan? 

Are not all these things wonderful? Are they not 
scandalous? Are we not living in the Age of Impos- 
sible Things? And are we not wrong in being sur- 
prised at anything—even at this alleged plot against 
the very life of the Emperor? 

And yet. ... Ah, well, all these other things are 
not so very hard to explain, after a fashion, We say 
to ourselves that Japan is passing through a transi- 
tion period; and that is a period: likely to be one of 
madness’ anywhere at all times. Of old, Japan was 
standing the test of adversity; and she stood it well, 
as all the virile races of the world had done before 
her. She had the supreme blessing of the gods— 
which we know under the name of poverty—to fight 
on her side. At the time of the Russian war, when 
the outside world smothered Japan with praises out 
of the generosity of its enthusiastic admiration for her 
uchievements, there were people who knew that all 
the sweet compliments were entirely premature. 

A nation should be complimented without stint 
when, and only when, she shows herself able to sur- 
vive the test of prosperity and wealth. Rome sank 
under it; so did classic Hellas, after Babylon and 
Egypt and Han. To-day the New Nippon is just be- 
ginning to face the all-powerful conqueror who comes 
in silken garments, freighted with gold. The quickness 
with which the New Nippon is succumbing to the 
worst poisons of the Occidental civilization is the 
thing that shocks and astonishes us more than any- 
thing else. 


Yet this alleged attempt of the so-called socialists 
on the life of the Emperor can hardly be classed even 
in the above very sad category. It is a_ thing 
apart. It heralds the revolution in Japanese thought 
such as the history of two thousand and five hundred 
vears of the Land of the Gods has never known. 

And what a sovereign. of all the rulers of earth, to 
single out as a target for such villainous treachery! 
I know that His Majesty when he was an absolute 
monarch of the most autocratic type, limited his own 
powers, of his own initiative and pleasure, and actu- 
ally forced (and foreed is the right word) a constitu- 
tion and constitutional government upon his people, 
who did not even ask for anything of the sort, who 
took it simply because it was the pleasure of the 
Emperor. [I know the Emperor has given to history 
the first and the only charter of liberty which was not 
bought at the price of blood. I know that he lives so 
simply that as far as food is concerned the New 
England Emerson would find himself (doubtless to the 
philosophical amazement of the Concord sage) a 
Cancalean epicure by comparison. I know that His 
Majesty rises at five to six o’clock in the morning, 
summer and winter, and works often far beyond 


midnight in crowded days of public duties. I think 
few socialist laborers are doing much better. I know 


he has actually given up horseback-riding, which has 
ever been His Majesty’s favorite sport, because the 
strenuous life of the constitutional monarch of a 
growing country did not allow him time enough for 
it. I think that not all the socialists can boast of a 
higher record in their devotion to the good of humanity 
and to the assassin’s dagger. 
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A DANCER AT HOME 


Mme. Anna Paviowa, the Russian dancer whose appearances with her associate, Mr. Mordkin, were the feature of the 
closing weeks of the Metropolitan opera season in New York last spring, is now appearing here again with Mr. Mordkin 
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Some Recollections of Winslow Homer 


HE passing of Winslow Homer in 
the solitude of his home at Prout’s 
Neck, alone with his servant and 
;within sound of the: sea where it 
thunders on the rugged Maine 
coast, was entirely in keeping with 
the character of one of the most 
original and independent of Amer- 
ican painters. No one © whose 
privilege it was to be admitted to the seclusion of his 
friendship could pieture a more fitting place and 
manner for his going. It must have been as he 
wished it. 

The value of this strongly individual nature, so 
fully expressed in his painting, has received due 
appreciation at the hands of the fortunate possessors 
of his work and of the erities. It is not my purpose 
io try to determine Homer’s place as an artist, but 
rather to record some of the features of his early 
career, With impressions of the man himself. 

At the time young Homer was first led to some 
form of art-expression, there was in Boston but one 
school for drawing—that in the old Lowell Institute, 
so long presided over by the man best known as “ old 


By J. Eastman Chase 


by the late Charles T, Barney. He also painted in 
oil several subjects depicting the humorous side of 
negro life in the South. 

Homer’s next move was to take up his abode on 
“Ten-Pound ” Island, in Gloucester Harbor. He had 
persuaded Mrs. Merrill, the lighthouse-keeper’s wife. 
to take him in, and. here he lived foi one stummer, 
rowing across to the town only when in need of ma- 
terials. The freedom from intrusion which he found 
in this little spot was precisely to his liking, and 
here he painted a large number of water-colors of 
uniform size, but of a wide range of boldly conceived 
and vigorously executed subjects. No experiment, 
however fraught with risk of failure, had any terrors 
for him. He painted absolutely as he saw, entirely 
unafraid, caring for nothing so much as his freedom 
to express himself with unfettered independence. 
Failures were to be found when this notable group of 
water - colors was shown in a Boston gallery (this 
may have been in about 1878), but they had much of 
the significance of Rubinstein’s false notes on the 
piano. On the other hand, the suecesses—and they 
were far the larger number—showed, as Emerson said, 
“the devouring eye and the portraying. hand.” Most 


Homer was less influenced by others and by what 
others had done than any artist—any man. | may as 
well say—I have ever known. He was a rare visitor 
to publie galleries and exhibitions. When there his 
attitude was that of a detached and unprejudiced ob 
server. Names meant little or nothing to him. He 
looked at any picture for precisely what it might have 
to say to him—the name of the painter, whether great 
or small, was of equal indifference. He was not aceus- 
tomed to speak of a “ Corot” or a “ Turner”; it was 
the picture, pure and simple, that interested or did 
not interest him. His comment was as you would 
suppose, fresh, original, penetrating, and free from art 
jargon. 

So far as I could see, the successes that came to him 
had no influence upon either the quantity or the 
quality of his production. The faet that dealers and 
collectors were eager for his canvases was to him no 
reason why he should paint more. The only reason 
was when he saw subjects which he felt impelled to 
put upon canvas. His view of the attitude of the pub- 
lie toward his werk was sometimes rather whimsical. 
Not long ago, lL asked him what work he might be 
doing. He replied, “ What’s the use of my painting 
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One of Winslow Homer’s most celebrated paintings, “‘ The Castaway,’ 


You may see his rugged features and 
clongated figure admirably depicted in’ bronze by 
Saint-Gaudens in the Boston Art Museum. It was 
like. young Homer not to go to this academy and 
draw-piles of cubes in perspective. to be carefully and 
properly shaded; on the contrary, he entered the 
lithographie house of Bufford & Sons, where he had 
his fellow pupil, J. Foxeroft Cole, afterward an 
admirable painter of pastoral landscapes and the 
friend of Troyon, Daubigny, and others of the 1830 
school, It was not a bad apprenticeship that one got 
at this workshop in the prosperous days of the now 
(oo much déspised lithograph. At all events, when, 
on the breaking out of the Civil War, young Homer 
was sent to the South to represent HARPER’s WEEKLY. 
he was a draughtsman of singularly graphic power 
and a keen observer, as the files of this publication 
show. It was not, however, the incidents of the war 
‘tlone that interested him; the happy life of the negro 
under the old régime furnished material for nftny an 
admirable drawing and painting. 

Some time in the early seventies a collection of 
black and white drawings, mainly illustrating his war- 
times experiences, were sold by auction in Boston. The 
Success of this first public venture of Homer’s must 
have been exceedingly gratifying to him. 

Some of the pictures produced by Homer at this 
period may be unfamiliar to the students of his later 
and better-known work. Among these I recall a 
rather large canvas representing an attractive young 
woman, in somewhat fashionable attire, walking 
through autumn woods. This picture was purchased 

‘ 


Hollingsworth.” 


, 


of these admirable little pictures were eagerly bought 
by Boston admirers, the prices ranging from seventy- 
five to one hundred dollars each. 

Homer took his success with sober elation. He was, 
by the way, unaffectedly indifferent to the possession 
of money in large sums. He once said to me that if he 
could be assured of a yearly income from his paint- 
ing as large as the average salary of a department- 
store salesman he would be content. If he had any 
money in his purse he would never worry about where 
the next was coming from. 

That serene and undisturbed summer on “ Ten- 
Pound ” Tsland—it is little larger than a city lot— 
had given him his clou, and thereafter, for most of 
his life, it was the sea and the humble folk who live 
on and get their living out of it that chiefly interested 
him. A little later, on the coast of England where he 
spent two or three years, he painted many water- 
colors of larger size and of more ambitious intention. 
In these figures are the principal features of the com- 
position, such as the well-known A Voice from the 
Cliff. By the “ Adirondack ” series of water-colors 
which was shown in a New York gallery a little later 
on Homer became known to a much larger public, and 
the superior qualities of his genitis were generally 
recognized. The firm grasp of his material, and the 
force and directness of his execution, displayed in these 
and other of his works, established him as one of the 
most original painters of his time. It does not come 
within the purpose of this article to set forth the facts 
of his later life, which are well known to the art- 
public, 
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Photograph by P ¢ 


now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


any more? The public don’t want my pictures.” | 
ventured to say that | thought quite the contrary. 
* Well,” was his characteristic reply, “ there are two 
of my pictures on saie at Blank’s now; one is a good 


one; the other isn’t worth a damn.” The “ good ene 


was the Gulf Stream, now at the Metropolitan 
Museum. 
As an illustration of this whimsical view of what 


he believed to be the vagaries of the publie taste, 
let me give this letter dated Secarboro, Maine, May 
14, 1888: , 

“*T have an idea for next winter, if what | am now 
engaged on is a suecess, and Mr. K. is agreeable. That 
is to exhibit an oil-painting in a robbery-box with an 
etching from it in the end of your gallery, with a 
pretty girl at the desk to sell.” It should be ex 
plained that to him the gaudy glamour of a_ plush 
lined shadow-box and thick plate glass meant nothing 
else than “robbery.” I think it could be truly said 
that no man was less moved than he by the prestige 
of high prices and the entrance to great collections, 
which are so often the “successful” artist’s chief 
stock-in-trade. His honest soul revolted at a success 
bought at such a cost. 

Beneath what often might be mistaken for brusque- 
ness of manner dwelt a most kindly nature. He was 
a charming companion, not effusive, witty and racy 
in his conversation. The wrinkles around the eyes in 
this somewhat austere face recorded the rare humor 
that had helped as a solvent to the difficult things in 
life which I feel that he must have known. He was a 
grave humorist—a reticent pcet 
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“WON’T YOU PLEASE SHOE MY HORSE 


AUTUMN FASHIONS FOR ALL 
be as: 2 MBROIDERED ear-tabs with the 
eo 


SP LOK StS monogram of the wearer worked in 
the centre in red, green, and yellow 
floss will give the wearer an appear- 
ance of distinction even in a large 
gathering of ultra-fashionable people. 
Ladies wearing the extreme hobble 
skirt for promenades are advised to 
augment their costume with a pair 

of rolier-skates and a fairly strong, well-trained New- 
foundland dog, or mastiff, to facilitate locomotion. 

in afternoon dress for men the arbiters of fashion 

in Paris have decreed that the sock need no longer 
mateh the necktie, but they add that it is imperative 
that the necktie shall mateh the sock. This will come 


“THE Sh\ 


as a great relief to those who desire always to be 
de rigueur in their dress. 

The cozy-corner hat is the latest novelty for men. 
Externally it appears to be no different from the 
ordinary silk hat of commerce, but its spacious inner 
depths are completely furnished with little boxes hold- 
ing matches, cigarettes, small cigars, and tiny thermos 
flasks suitable for ice-water or other beverages. 

The current hat-pin for women’s wear having been 
elongated six and a half inches, it is considered good 
form for gentlemen attending crowded teas, or picture 
exhibitions, to wear blinders, such as are sometimes 
used on timid horses. These made of patent-leather, 
or in Russia, with gold monograms appliqued, are very 
smart, and as measures of protection are likely to 
prove popular. 

Owing to the size of the hats worn hy women this 








PILOT” 


fall, an ordinance will shortly come before the Board 
of Aldermen requiring all companies of public trans- 
portation to attach a check-room trailer to every car 
in service, where these hats may be checked by the 
wearer on entering. This will facilitate travelling ma- 
terially and do much as well to preserve the hats them- 
selves against the severe wear and tear of contact with 
one another. 

Husbands who are unable to provide their wives with 
maids will be glad to hear that a new patent eyeless 
hook is on the market for use on women’s gowns. It is 
about the size of an ordinary trout-hook, with a barbed 
point, that will seize and keep a firm hold on any 
bit of filmy material that it comes into contact with. 
Experiments at the factory with the Husband’s Reliet 
Hook show that a man with only two thumbs and a 
forefinger can hook up a gown with this in ten seconds, 
where with the old kind it required anywhere from 
forty to fifty-five minutes, according to the temper 
of the individual. 

Thanks to the efforts of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Unnecessary Noises, loud neckties will not 
be tolerated this season, except on persons who have 
taken care to provide themselves with mufflers. The 
latter must be worn around the neck, and so arranged 
as to soften, if not entirely to suppress, all noisy 
colors caleulated to disturb the public peace. 

A very effective smoking jacket can be made by 
placing a lighted cigar in any one of the pockets of a 
flannel coat; but if you prefer a blazer you will have 
to substitute a lighted, match for the cigar. 

In view of the too free use of concealed weapons by 
unlicensed persons of late, fashion, in its desire to 
serve the upholders of the law, has placed a ban upon 
hip pockets in men’s trousers, and hereafter these will 
only be de rigueur when worn by persons who cat 
show a license therefore from the Police Department. 
The leading tailors have been instructed accordingly, 
and any infringement of the rule by them will be 
visited with punishment adequate to the offence, 


THE TROUBLE 


“So she doesn’t return your affection, eh? Well, | 


shouldn’t get mad about that. What’s the use of 
bothering about a girl who doesn’t love you?” said 
Watkins. 

“T don’t mind her not returning my affection,” said 
Dobbleigh, ‘but, confound it, she won’t return my) 
diamond ring, either!” 


HIS GUESS 
“Now, Johnny,” said the Sunday-school superin 
tendent, “can ‘you tell me what it was that caused 
the prophet Elijah to go up?” 
“Yeth, thir,” said Johnny. 
tariff bill,” 
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SOME NEWS ITEMS OF 2910 


ONTRACTS were 
signed yesterday 
by the New York. 


Saturn, and Milky Way 
Transportation Company 
for the construction of 
two new radium air-ships 
accommodating eight 
thousand first-class pas- 
sengers each, to ply be- 
tween New York City 
and all cerulean ports 
from the Polar Star 
to the Southern Cross. 
fhey are required to have a speed capacity of 8,000,000 
knots per hour, and are expected to be ready for traffic 
on or about January 1, 2912. The vessels are to be 
built by the Martian Radium Car and Ship Corpora- 
tion, and will cost $300,000,000 apiece. 

A new series of electric elevators has just been 
installed in the Gridiron Suburban Home Building 
in the Borough of Philadelphia, of Greater Manhattan. 
At present they are working a little stiffly, but within 
two or three weeks are expected to make the round 
trip from the cellar to the roof in five hours. Their 
installation has been made necessary by the recent 
addition of five hundred more stories to this archi- 
tectural wonder, in order to accommodate the enor- 
mous inerease in population of this deservedly popular 
enterprise. Villa plots on the upper floors of the 
building are selling at two thousand dollars a square 
foot. : 

The House of Representatives yesterday passed to 
its third reading the bill providing for the extension 
of the current day from forty-eight to ninety-six 
hours. The Solar Light Trust has fought the meas- 
ure tooth and nail from the beginning, but it has been 
a losing battle all along the line. At the same time 
it is expected that when the bill reaches the Senate 
something will be done for its relief, possibly by an 
amendment providing that its contract remuneration 
for light furnished shall be regulated by meter, and 
not paid for as at present on the per diem basis. 

The ten-vear matrimonial agreement of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bolivar Johnson, of Squeehawkett, having ex- 
pired yesterday, has been renewed by the contracting 
parties for another term of three years by mutual 
consent. On the other hand, the alliance of Mr. and 
Mrs. Dickerman Rosebloom, of Astoria, having ex- 
pired under the Statute of Limitations, will not be 
renewed. Mr. Rosebloom has already advertised for 
sealed proposals for a new partner, while Mrs. Rose- 
bloom, as foreshadowed in our matrimonial reports 
of last week, will join forces with Colonel Wilbraham 
Jinks, of Chicago, and ceases to be known as Mrs. 
tosebloom on Saturday next. 

An interesting paper was read last night before 
the Dramatico-Historical Society of Boston, by Mrs. 
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NEAR-SIGHTED FARMER: “Gosu, it’s nor! 
I'VE BEEN WATCHING THIS THERMOMETER FOR TEN 
MINUTES AND IT’S BEEN GOING UP RIGHT ALONG!” 


Sadie Hickenlooper Jones, advancing the theory that 
that Classi¢ comedy, The Merry Widow, hitherto sup- 
pesed to have been the work of William Shakespeare, 
was really written by Mr. G. Ibsen-Adee, a playwright 
“' some distinetion in Norway, in the later middle 
iges, just previous to the Ethiepian Ascendeney. 
\Ivs. Jones’s paper was received with considerable 
enthusiasm by even the most conservative members of 
(he society, but rather for the daring of its arguments 
‘ian for any convincing quality in her thesis. The 
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general feeling is against her view, and as for our- 
selves, frankly, we do not take any stoek in the lady’s 
arguments at all. It is as clear to our minds from 
the internal evidence of the lines that The Merry 
Widow was written by the same hand that wrote The 
Texas Steer, which is undeniably Shakespeare’s. We 
should as soon doubt his authorship of The Merry 
Widow as question the chisel of Phideas in that im- 
mortal effigy of trousered. Victory now at the Louvre 
in Paris, and known as the Sunset Cox Venus. 

The Universal Women’s Temperance Union will 
present a monster petition signed by thirty million 
people to the next International Parliament at. Thibet, 
requesting that body to pass a resolution to the effect 
that it is desirable to set apart the Great Dipper as 
the proper place for the establishment of a Reform 
School for Dipsomaniaes, holding that the present 
method of sending them to sea for a period of years 
is unnecessarily cruel and confining, inspiring them 
with a dread and hatred of water that is absolutely 
subversive of any permanent reform, The ladies also 
ask for a vindictive warfare against the drinkers of 
gasoline, contending that the existing statute making 
the drinking of gasoline its own penalty, while 
based upon a certain scientific truth, has not acted 
as a preventative, and cannot do so, since the man 
who can find pleasure in drinking gasoline is. not the 
sort of person who can be prevented from doing any- 
thing that happens to oceur to him. 

The Allied Libraries of New York, Boston, and 
Chicago report a generous gift from an unknown bene- 
factor of ten thousand disks for the novelophone, con- 
taining the complete works of Victor Hugo, including 
his famous Nicholas Carter Stories; the best of Wil- 
liam Makepeace Dickens, including Mabel, the Cloak- 
maker's Modek, Susan, the Sewing-girl, and others; 
and the Rollo books, said to have been written by 
Gustave Flaubert, a French writer of distinction, in 
collaboration with that famous American humorist, 
Samuel Johnson, whose relaxation from literature 
back in the nineteenth century, or possibly it was the 
twentieth, took the unusual form of the prize-ring. 
We understand that upon the first presentation of 
these records at the Reading Stadium in Boston over 
thirty thousand listeners attended, and that they were 
completely enthralled by the lofty sentiments so 
gracefully expressed by these authors of a well-nigh 
forgotten past. 


FROM A JESTER’S NOTE-BOOK 

A WESTERN paper says that it has got so nowadays 
that when you see a man carrying a suit-case you 
can’t tell whether he is going away, coming back, or 
just taking his week’s wash to the laundry. We might 
add that the only consolation is that it isn’t any of 
our business, anyhow. . 

Ugliness, after all. like beauty, is only skin deep, 
and when it comes to trouble we notice that the 
homely man works just as hard to save his face as a 
handsome man does. 

If the old woman who lived in a shoe, and had so 
many children she didn’t know what to do, had had 
any initiative she would have gone out to Reno and 
secured a divorce on such a basis that her husband 
would have the children half the time. This would 
have been some relief to the poor old sole. 

Whether it be true that cats have nine lives or not 
we do not know, but private information concerning 
the moral sense of most of them is convincing proof 
that there are very few that do not live double ones. 

When a man elopes with an old flame it is no 
exaggeration to say that the ancient torch of Hymen 
was relit by a runaway match. 

We do not know what is the most effective method 
of keeping young people off the streets at night, but 
we do know that the best curfew in the land is a first- 
class dinner-beli. 

The editor of London Punch, wpon being asked how 
he aceounted for the vagaries of the seasons this 
year, is said to have remained silent. He probably did 
not dare give voice to that beautiful thought that 
welled up within him, that the Zodiae had degenerated 
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into a Brandy-and-Sodyac. Ah well, it is tine to have 
such thoughts even if one fails to express them!! 

A classic education is a fine thing. We khow a 
young man who hopes to get a thousand dollars from 
a glue company because he has suggested their naming 
their product. “the Narcissus glue.” the idea being 
that it was this compound that Narcissus used when 
he got so immortally stuck on himself. 

It is a pity that prohibition was unknown at the 
time of the Deluge. In these days Noah wouldn't 
have had any trouble at all finding a dry State to 
send his family to during the stormy period. 

We believe it was some philosophic tramp who first 
observed that his objection to bulldogs was not that 
they were so fierce, but that they had so uncontrollable 
a tendency to jump at conclusions, 

AUTUMN 
All the little leatlets on the treeses wilt, 
And the old world’s looking like a crazy-quilt. 
Jack Frost, full o’ cider, ’s on a jamboree, 
-ainting everything around red as it can be. 


HOW IT HAPPENED 

THEY were sitting on the hotel piazza comparing 
notes, 

“Well, my son-in-law hasn't spoken an unkind word 
to me for ten years,” said one old lady. 

* How perfectly lovely!” said the other, “Is he 
dumb ?” 

“No,” replied the. first, smiling at her friend's 
pleasantry—" no, we haven't been on speaking terms 
since 1899,” 


A DEFINITION 
“Pa,” said little Willie Wantaknow, “what is a 
‘don’t worry’ philosopher?” 
* He is a man who makes his living, my son, worry- 
ing about other people’s worries,” said Mr. Wanta- 
know. 

















AN ARGUMENT 
THE BIG ONE: “ Look HERE, MAGGIE. YOU BETTER 
LET ME MANAGE THE SPENDIN’ 0° THAT PENNY. I'VE 
HAD A LOT MORE ‘’SPERIENCE O’ THE WORLD TILAN YOU 
HAVE.” 

















































SYNOPSIS OF THE PREVIOUS TNSTALMENT 
George Stillman is sent by his employer to inter- 
riew Sohn Hegenwander White, a millionaire, upon a 


wearing a heavy 
enters 


business matter, A young 
reil and a dragon-shaped pin with ruby eyes, 


ronan, 


at the same time. While Stillman is seated in White's 
library, being !eft alone for a@ moment, he sees the 
girl enter an alcove and bend over a desk. They qa 


out together and Stillman follows her to St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. He discovers that he has left his note- 
book at Mr. Wihite’s house, and, returning, learns that 
a gold locket and chain and a rope of pearls are miss- 
ing. He is suspected of being the thief, but Mr. White 
refuses to call in the police and warns him that the 


property must be restored. Stilluan goes back to the 
cathedral and finds the pearls in the seat which the 
reiled iwroman had occupied. He returns and gives 
them to Mr. White, who demands the locket and 
chain as well, stating that he prizes them as souvenirs 
and aunounces his intention of discovering the girl. 
T was after lunch when Stillman 





wars finally reached the office of the real- 


Op estate company. Crainy laughed as 
Fo lie came in: 

vait “Old man White must have 
squeezed you dry, Stillman. Here's 
a telephone call for you; and when 
= Vou have finished your mail I have 

some matters to talk about. 
The sides of the telephone-closet were of glass, and 
Stillman’s eves wandered idly to the corner of the 


Then he opened 
figure 
had 


office where the woman typewriter sat. 
for in the place of the dumpy 
Gilpin, 


them in surprise, 


of the careless and slipshod Miss who 
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He 
to 


seen Stillman before. 
and then fled 


indicate that she had ever 
dictated his letters, stumblingly, 
Crainy’s private office. 

“Who’s the new. stenographer?” 
they were through. Crainy laughed. 

“Her name’s simple—Mary Hayes. One of our up- 
town customers recommended her. I hired her Satur- 
day, but I guess you didn’t see her. She was in the 
inner office when I gave you your orders about going 
to Hegenwander White’s.” 

“She was!” Stillman’s exclamation was almost too 
loud in his surprise. 

“Sure. But you’d have remembered 
her, all right. The party who sent her 


he asked, when 


if you’d seen 
told me the 


girl used to have money and she’s even a_ college 
graduate. She’s on her own resources now, and lives 


with some distant relative up in Harlem. She’s smart, 
all right, and the only thing I’m afraid of is that she’s 
such a good-looker you fellows won’t be able to attend 
to business.” 

“| suppose she was here promptly this morning?” 
questioned Stillman, carelessly. 


“No, she wasn’t. Telephoned early she had some 
necessary business to attend to and couldn’t be in 
until late. Didn’t show up until eleven o’clock. Nice 


way to begin a job, but she did my letters so well 1 
forgave her. Nederfelt had the nerve to ask her to 
go to lunch, and, gee! what a turn-down he got!” 


“The gall!” exelaimed Stillman. ‘On her first 
day!” He began to hate Nederfelt, who was one of 
the renting agents. 

“Sure. Id have called him myself, but I didn’t 


need to. I don’t know what she said, except that it 
wasn’t much, but he went out looking like she’d used 
his conceit for a paper napkin. If I’m any judge, she 
ain’t the go-to-lunch kind, that girl ain’t.” 























She was the girl who had stolen the Hegenwander jewels 


mangled the force's letters for the past three months, 
sat a new operator, This girl sat up very straight: 
she had not acquired the least sign of the bent spine 
which © three-o’¢lock fatigue” gives to so many office- 
workers; the back of her neck was clear cream, and 
she had a great mass of reddish-brown hair. 

‘For Heaven's sake!” thought Stillman. 
such girls in one day am T dreaming!” 

He opened his desk in a daze, and read his mail. 
peeping over the letters at the new stenographer. That 


“Two 
’—or 


figure! That mass of hair! Either the resemblance 
was absolutely marvellous or—she was the girl who 
had stolen the Hegenwander jewels. 


Still bewildered, he stepped over to her desk, that 
being the office custom for everybody but the manager. 

si r m Mr. Stillman,” he said. “ Will vou please t take 
a couple of letters?” ; 


_ The girl turned with a little nod and a smile. Her 
face was fair; the complexion absolutely clear, chin 


and nose firmly and evenly shaped, the bauhent and 
eves . quick intelligence, To these the wealth of her 
hair and lashes, the | healthy glow of her cheeks, and a 
flashing set of teeth added beauty enough for the dis- 
comfiture of almost any plain man. 


And not by the faintest flush of color, not by the 
slightest finger-twitch or quiver of eyelids, did she 


Stillman left the office that afternoon with a very 
high regard for Miss Mary Hayes, the stenographer. 
He did not try to reconcile that regard with what, 


ethically, should have been his opinion of the young 


woman who had undoubtedly walked off with the 
Hegenwander pearls. And that night he lay long 


awake, trying to solve a problem that was besetting 
him, but finally fell asleep without an answer to the 
question, muttering drowsily, 

“How ean she be a thief?” 

Stillman was supposed to be an outside man, but 
he found many excuses the next day for being at his 
desk. Many times he declared to himself, as he 
watched the new stenographer, that she could not be 
the thief of the previous morning. But equally often 
did he go over the chain of circumstances connecting 
her with the loss of the pearls—her presence where 
she must have overheard Crainy give him the ap- 
pointment at Hegenwander White’s, her presence at 


the steps at the exact moment when he was due, her 

forenoon’s absence from the office, and, above all, that 

erect figure and the mass of reddish-brown hair. 

one link was missing. 

as George Stillman 
bachelor 

heavy man 


Only 


walked leisureky 
apartment 
with dis- 


That evening, 
along Forty-third 
in The Woodolite, 


Street to his 
he noticed a 
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UNEXPECTED ENDING 


By Freeman Putney, Jr. 


walking leisurely on the op- 
posite side of the street. The next morning, the same 
man was loitering in a doorway as Stillman left tor 
his work. Later in the day, turning suddenly as he 
left a Subway train at Fulton Street, the young man 
same face to face with the same individual. 


tinctive features, also 


Stillman went straight to his office and rang up 
the home of John Hegenwander White. A voice, which 


was recognizable as that of James, the butler, said 
that Mr. White would not be at home until the dinner 
hour. Would the gentleman leave a message? 

The gentleman would. 

“ You tell him,” directed Stillman, 
man called up. Yes, I’m the young man from the 
real-estate office who was there Monday. You tel! 
Mr. White that I’m being shadowed by his detectives 
and I won’t stand for it. You tell him to call them 
off. What? You think Mr, White isn’t used to taking 
orders? You deliver my message. Good-by!” 

That evening the heavy Irishman was again on the 
opposite side of the street. But on Wednesday morn- 
ing he had disappeared. All the way down-town Still 
man used his wits to find out whether a substitute 
was tracking him, but could not discover that such was 
the case. An uneasy sense of being followed, however. 
persisted for many days afterward. 


“that Mr. Still- 


His relations with Miss Hayes, in the course of a 
fortnight, became friendly. One day he chanced to 
wear a certain waistcoat which had last been used 
on the occasion of a college reunion, and on which 
was displayed a fraternity pin. The girl noticed it 
as he was dictating a letter. 

“Are you a Phi, Mr. Stillman?” she exclaimed 


“Why, I didn’t even know you were a college man.” 

* Brown, Nineteen-seven,” he explained. 

“Why.” she exclaimed, “Ll attended the Brown 
Glass Day exercises that year! 1 must have seen you 
in your cap and gown.” 

*-Probably,” he laughed, “ but I wasn’t 
speakers. My talent ran toward baseball. 
a college girl?” 

* My class came a year after yours,” she returned 

It was on his tongue to ask what her college was 
when she abruptly changed the subject. Nor did she 
give him a chance to put the question later. Never 
theless, as the spring wore on, they found a common 
interest in many subjects, and one day Stillman, notic 
ing Nederfelt glowering at him across the office, real 
ized that he was spending more time than business 
warranted beside the stenographer’s desk. 


one of the 
Are you 


“Vm taking too much of your time,” he said, low 
and laughingly. ‘“ By his looks, Mr. Nederfelt wants 


to dictate to you.” 

She gave him a frown and a toss of her 
seemed almost like a slight shudder. 

“To wish he didn’t look at me so much,” 
plained, softly. “ Office work is hard enough for 
girl without any extra annoyances ” 

“ It’s a surprise to me that you stick to it,” he said 

“You could go into something else—say. teaching.” 


head that 


she com 
aly 


“Oh, I like business. And “the confinement isn’t so 
bad. I get fresh air every evening by taking a walk 


along the Drive—Mrs. Patterson and 1’ 
Stillman decided that if he walked along Riverside 
Drive in the vicinity of her street that very evening, 


it might look as if he expected to meet her. So he 
very patiently waited until the second night, and, 


after locating her promenading slowly with an older 
lady, he followed cautiously for half a mile, ana was 
very much surprised to meet her when she turned 
around. 

“Why, yes,” said Stillman. “I walk here quite 
often of a summer evening—that is, ’m going to this 
summer. There’s nothing like the breeze off the river 
after a hot day down-town.” 


Mrs. Patterson, a widow with whom Miss Hayes 
boarded, was frankly glad to meet this clean, big 


young man, and talked to him all the back to 


the apartment. 
In the stuffy little parlor, 


way 


Stillman drooped a_ bit 


until Mrs. Patterson made Mary Hayes go to the 
piano. The girl played one or two recently popular 


bits: then a trifle from one of the older operas—one 
of those things that girls use to neutralize the rag- 
time and show what they can do if they want to. ‘Then 
softly she played Juanita, and Stillman went home. 

That was the first of many evenings when he me! 
Mary Hayes on the Drive, walked slowly and quietly a! 
her side as they breathed the beauty of the river's 
polished sweep, black under the stars or gemmed in! 
the moonlight, and then walked home to the flat. At 
first Mrs. Patterson was always with her; later the 
girl waited for Stillman frankly at the corner of the 
street. 

When they returned to the little parlor, the three 
of them, or sometimes only the two of them, would 
talk awhile and then go Seeing Nellie Home, or Dow 
the Mississippi Floating, or sing some other favorit« 
songs, ancient or new ones, their voices ringing ou! 
together until the people in the next flat thumped on 
the wall and Mary closed the piano on the startling 
discovery that it was nearly twelve o’clock. 

And meanwhile springtime burst all its buds, and 
its growing leaves hid the earlier blossoms in th° 
parks, and it was early summer. 

Shortly after five of a warm afternoon in late Jun:, 
Stillman returned from Brooklyn to the office. 1 
had wanted to be in time to ride up-town with Miss 
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“T fove you! I don’t care what you have done” 


Hayes, and he had a lingering hope that she might 
delay her departure for a few minutes. 

As he stepped out of the elevator into the hall, the 
door of the realty office opened quickly and = Miss 
Ilayes stepped into the corridor, She was breathing 
quickly, her cheeks were burning red, and her eyes 
flashing and wet. : 

“Oh, Mr. Stillman!” she exclaimed. ‘“ I—I’m_ so 
glad. That beast—that—” 

“What is it? Who is it?” 

* That—Nederfelt. He wanted me to go to supper 
with him at— Oh dear! Why can’t a girl be let 
alone!” 

Stillman’s jaw shot out, and he took one step toward 
the office, but the girl’s hand was on his arm. 

* Now, don’t! Why, Mr. Stillman! No, you’re not 
going to break his damn neck! You ought not to 
talk so! And besides, think of me!” 

Stillman stopped. 

“Yowye right. Vill take you home and look him 
up afterward. I beg your pardon for the language. 
I like to choke him, though!” 

fe turned to signal the elevator. 

* He threatened me!” she exclaimed, her anger rising 
again. 

’ Threatened you? With what?” 

* I—I don’t just understand. He seems to think he 
has some hold on me.” 

stillman turned toward the office again. 

Miss Hayes, I’m going to put a stop to this right 
now. I don’t think there will be any row, but if there 
is, you clear out. But I think a word will do Mr. 
Nederfelt good, and he’s going to get it.” 

_jie strode into the office and closed the door behind 
him, heedless of the open transom above it. Nederfelt, 
his hat on, stood by the open window and turned with 
a sneer on his sallow face. 

“tillman wasted no time in preliminaries. 

I’ve just seen Miss Hayes,” he stated, slowly. 
:wve insulted her—I don’t know the particulars 
ai don’t want to know, but I tell you this, you quit 
Ni: here! Right here—stop short!” 

derfelt laughed. 

\nd if I don’t?” 

‘e other stretched out an arm whose clenched fist 
ne'ly touched the other’s nose. 

‘tT you don’t, I'll give you a thrashing you'll bear 
‘i> marks of as long as you live. Look here, man!” 
I! picked up an office ‘chair, gripped two of the 
lew and tore them apart with a single wrench. “I’m 
Jus" aching, man—just aching—to get my hands on 
you! Say something more!” He threw the wrecked 
‘aside and stood with both fists clenched. 
cderfelt paled. 
|.ook here, Stillman, just tell me how you’ve got 
amy right to butt in! You ain’t got a right to 
‘ten me just because you’re jealous! Why, ain’t 
n 7 hangin’ over her desk, an’ talkin’ to her at 
loon, and—” 

You have!” roared Stillman. “And that’s why | 
but in. I’m square toward the girl, Nederfelt, and 
Joure—you’re not, and you know it! I’d_ never 
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threaten’ you if you 


toward her, or had any 
honorable intention. 
Never in this God’s 


you're trying to do, 
you stop right here! 
Do vou?” 

“Oh, Tl quit,” re- 
turned Nederfelt. “TI 
never supposed you was 
soft as all that. But 
say, Stillman, you don’t 
know the girl.” 

“Don’t you insult 
her again!” 

“T ain’t insultin’ her. 
J’m only tellin’ what | 
know! The girl’s a 
crook, Stillman! Yes, 
she is. I got a friend 
in the Purpleton 
Agency and he put me 
wise. I don’t mind 
tellin’ you he got me 
to watch her. She’s a 
professional flat-worker, 
and she’s wanted for 
pullin’ off some big job 
up-town. All the evi- 
dence they needed was 
a pin she wore when 
she did the job. TI been 
watchin’ for that pin 
for two months. And 
she wore it to-day—a 
silver dragon with ruby 
eyes! Now you better 
keep off yourself, Still- 
man, before you get 
pulled into it, too! 
I'm tellin’ you as a 
friend!” 

* You'll tell me noth- 
ing as a friend,” return- 
ed Stillman, quietly. 
“T understand now that 
you used this knowl- 
edge to try to make her 
take supper with you. 
Yow’re too filthy for me 
to handle or I'd do my 
duty by throwing you 
through the window.” 

But his arms had 
dropped to his sides 
and Nederfelt saw that 
his broadside had told. 

“ Don’t blame me,” he 
whined. “She'll be be- 
hind bars by mornin’.” 

But Stillman had turned without another word and 
left the office. As he did so, Nederfelt darted to the 
telephone and called up the Purpleton Detective 
Ageney. 

Outside, Mary Hayes was quietly waiting. Stillman 
glanced at her face, but saw there only the lingering 
traces of her indignation. 

“T hope youll have no more trouble with him,” 
he said, briefly. ‘* [’'m 
going all the way home 
with you, if you don’t 
mind.” 

Both were silent on 
the journey up- town. 
As they left the subway 
station, however, Still- 
man noticed on the side- 
walk the heavy - [rish- 
man who had followed 
him several weeks be- 
fore. When they en- 
tered the apartment- 
house, the Irishman 
stopped opposite. 

“Wait a minute,” 
said Stillman, and re- 
turned to the front 
door, Through the 
glass, he saw that the 
Irishman had ___ been 
joined by a_ second 
heavily built man, and 
the two stood there. 

“What is it?” aske:l 
Miss Hayes. ‘“ Who are 
those men? Why are 
you so quiet? Are you 
worried about some- 
thing?” 

He forced a laugh. 

“T am—a little,” he 
confessed. ‘‘ Won’t you 
ask me in for a few 
minutes? I have some- 
thing I want to say to 
you,” 

Her eyes widened. 

“Why, of course! 
Come along!” 

In Mrs. Patterson’s 
little parlor, Stillman 
was uneasily silent 
while the girl took off 
her hat. He watched 
her as she stepped to 
the window, caressing 
with his eyes the lines 
of her erect figure, the 
pure neck, the wealth 
of her hair. 

Suddenly she turned 
and faced him. 
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- “You’re troubled!” she exelaimed. “ What is it?” 

“Tam,” he acknowledged. 

She looked him ealmly in the eves. 

“Ts it beeause those deteetives are watehing me 
out there—because I am * wanted *?” 

Stillman jumped. 

“You heard what Nederfelt said to me?” 

“T heard it all. Do you believe it?” 

There was misery in his eyes as he answered: 

* T know you are the girl who went into John Hegen- 
wander White’s house with me that April morning. 
And I want you to give me the gold locket, so T ean 
take it back.” 

“And you believe T am a thief?” 

He gazed steadily into her steady eves. She was 
close to him now, so close that her breath was on his 
face and her beauty overwhelmed him. The next 
instant he had kissed her; and then kissed her a 
seore of times, his arm about her shoulders, drawing 
her tight to him and pressing her unresponsive lips. 
Then, frightened, he released her. 

The color was in her face again, but she stood her 
ground. 

* Do you believe [am a thief?” she repeated, quietly. 

oe Mary,” he returned, “T don’t believe you are a 
thief. I love vou! Sut if vou were a thief, I'd love 
you.” 

* But don’t you want me to explain?” 

“No,” he returned, recklessly.“ T love you! Don’t 
you—can’t you care? That’s all that’s important to 
me!” 

But she backed away from his outstretehed arms. 

“Listen to me!” she said. “TT took the pearls and 
the locket. I used to know the Hegenwander White 
house; I had been there many times. [| knew Mr. 
White’s habit of examining his personal property every 
April. I was in the realty office when Mr. Crainy told 


‘you to go up there that Monday morning, and T knew 


that the only way to get into the house, the front 
door .being connected to an electric bell, was to go in 
with you.. I thought vou’d never know me again in a 
different suit and with that heavy veil on. I forgot 
all about the dragor pin.” 

Stillman was silent. Her voice grew almost plain- 
tive: 

“T needed money. Mr. White is so rich! He could 
have gotten along without ever missing the value of 
the pearls, and they meant a lot to me. That’s all.” 

* No,” he replied. “That isn’t all. You haven't 
told me the important part.” 

* But [’'m a thief!” she repeated. 

* Tell me!” he repeated, grimly. “| love you! I 
don’t care what you've done; I love you! Do you 
care—Mary ?” 

The girl’s eyes dropped. 

* Yes,” she whispered, “ I do eare.” 

And this time she kissed him in return. 

It was Mrs. Patterson, passing through the room, 
who drove them sheepishly apart. 

“The locket, Mary!” said Stillman, quietly. “ [— 
you’ve made me forget the men outside. Give it to 
me and [ll take it back.” 

She turned her back upon him and fumbled with 
her waist. The next moment it was in his hand and 
his blood tingled as he felt the warmth of it. Im- 
pulsively he stooped and kissed it, and the girl 
blushed searlet. 

* Good-by, dear,” he said, lingering on the word. 

“You think vou had better take it now?” 

{Continued on page 23) 


He started and brought it more c'osely to the light 
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Charles R. Heike’s 


‘“‘THE MEN HIGHER UP’”’ in 


In ‘The Outlook’ of August 6th, 1910, is an Article—‘The 
Men Higher Up, ‘ which refers to the recent trials of certain em- 
ployes of the Havemeyers & Elder Refinery, Mr. E. W. Gerbracht 
its Superintendent, and of myself as the Secretary of the Com- 
pany. I have no desire, and I am really not competent, to enter 
into the details of Mr. Gerbracht’s case; but I wish to answer 
the several statements made in regard to myself. 


The writer throughout the article endeavors to magnify my 
position, and particularly to exaggerate its importance in reference 
to the company’s raw sugar transactions and the operations of 
its refineries. I think it will be best if I give an outline of my 
duties as Secretary of the American Sugar Refining Company. 


Ist: I called the meetings of the Directors, and of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, of the American Sugar Refining Company, 
and of the other companies. I was present at all the meetings 
and kept the minutes. 

2nd: I attended to all the transfers of common and preferred 
stock of the company, and signed the stock certificates, —formerly 
as Acting Treasurer; since 1899 as Secretary. This was my most 
important work, for which I alone was responsible. The trans- 
fers were very many, for it appears that during the nineteen years 
commencing January 10, 1891, there were transferred in average 
987,065 shares per year, so that more than the whole capital stock 
of the company was transferred annually. Connected with it 
was a large correspondence with the stockholders, whose number 
now exceeds eighteen thousand. The Transfer Department paid 
the quarterly dividends, which also necessitated a great deal of 
correspondence. 

3rd: I attended to all the fire insurance of the company. 

4th: As Secretary, I was the general letter writer of the com- 
pany, on many subjects, including the whole correspondence in 
reference to the company’s investments in beet sugar factories. 

I was also the Secretary of the Great Western Sugar Company 
and transferred its stock. 

5th: In accordance with the By-Laws, I was in charge of all 
the books and accounts of the company. I did not examine them 
personally, however. This was done by the Auditor, Mr. Foster, 
and several assistants. 

I had nothing directly to do with the 


RAW SUGAR DEPARTMENT: The purchase of sugar; its unloading 
and weighing at the refineries. 
Custom House DEPARTMENT: The making of entries, the paying 
of duties, and liquidations of 
entries. 
REFINERY DEPARTMENT: The management of the refineries, and 
the technical work which is done there. 


At the end of every month I prepared statements for the Presi- 
dent and the Directors, which showed the financial results of the 
operations of the several refineries during the month, and it was on 
account of these statements that I have had to do with the Raw 
Sugar Department and the Refinery Department. 

These statements gave, on the credit side, the total of refined 
sugar sold, and the unsold stock on hand at the end of the month, 
(less the stock on hand at the beginning of the month); and, on the 
debit side, the quantity and cost of the raw sugar melted, and the 
expenses of manufacturing and selling. ‘‘The difference between 
the two was the profit or the loss of the month, as the case might be.” 


To facilitate the comparison of these monthly statements of the 
several refineries, and thereby to increase their usefulness, I ar- 
ranged with Mr. Niese of our Refinery Department (in 1900), that 
all the items which enter into the statements should be prepared 
on the same plan for each refinery: 


(a) The expenses, in their subdivisions. 
(b) The raw sugar melted, its weight and price. 


All raw sugar purchased by the company was charged to what 
was called “Import Account.” The quantity of raw sugar melted 
at the refinery was credited to this Import Account, and debited to 
an account called “Melting Account.” 

Payment for imported sugar is made on the invoice weight, 
which is the weight of the sugar at the shipping point. When 
sugar arrives at New York and is reweighed, it generally shows a 
loss, which varies in accordance with the quality and grade of the 
sugar, and the distance from which it came. Of course, this loss 
in weight on raw sugar is a loss to the company, and it is one of 
the expenses of the manufacture of refined sugar. 

The plan adopted in 1900 provided that the loss in weight was 
to be divided between the import account and the melting account. 
The customary or expected loss was to be borne by the import 
account; any excess was to be debited to the melting account, 
and thereby to the cost of making refined sugar. 

The melting books of the Havemeyers & Elder Refinery and the 
Jersey City Refinery were kept at the New York office by raw sugar 
clerk Montgomery, who would enter in them, in black ink, the 
pounds of sugar actually received and melted at the refinery as 
reported to him, and their cost at a fixed price per pound. He 
would enter, in red ink, the pounds representing excessive losses 
in weight, as calculated for him by import clerk Schmelter, and 
also their cost at the same price per pound. The total of these two 
amounts—the one in black ink, and the other in red ink—would be 
the value of the raw sugar to be debited to the melting account of 
the refinery, and which would thereby enter into the calculation of 
the cost of manufacture. This arrangement, to divide the loss in 
weight between the two accounts, suggested by Mr. Niese and my- 
self, was first submitted to Mr. H. O. Havemeyer for approval. 
No one could have made such an important change without his 
sanction. 


The article in the Outlook attaches much importance to the 
technical statements of the refineries. It will be well therefore to 
give a description of them to the reader. 

Each refinery keeps a book, or several books, in which are en- 
tered the daily operations of the refinery:—the quantity and grade 
of the raw sugar melted, and the quantity and grade of the refined 
sugar and syrup produced. At the end of every month the details 
of such operations are entered in a statement which shows: 

Ist. The raw sugar melted during the month, giving of each 
kind or grade of raw sugar, separately, the pounds melted, and 
their complete chemical analysis. 

2nd. The refined sugar produced during the month, namely, 
the sg of each kind or grade of sugar made, and their chemical 
analysis, 
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3rd. The syrup produced, namely, the pounds of syrup made, 
and their chemical analysis. 

4th. The stock of “Sugar and Syrup in Process” at the end of 
the month, which means the unfinished product in the refinery that 
has ceased to be raw sugar and has not yet become refined sugar 
or refined syrup. 

5th. The loss in refining, as represented by the percentages of 
crystallizable sugar, grape sugar, water, and the impurities. 


The statement giving this information is called the ‘Technical 
Statement.” A copy of it is sent by each refinery to Mr. Niese of 
the Refinery Department at 117 Wall Street, New York. This Re- 
finery Department is the most important department of the com- 
pany. Its members receive the largest salaries the company pays. 
Mr. Niese and Dr. Hooker each receive $50,000 annually. Mr. J. 
O. Donner, who died in 1900 or 1901, and whose name was men- 
tioned at the trial, was a member of this department. He received 
an annual salary of $100,000. 


As Secretary of the company I had nothing to do with the opera- 
tions of the refineries, and their technical statements, as such, were 
of no interest to me. But in the monthly financial statements 
which I prepared, and which have been explained above, I noted 
the percentages of hard sugar, soft sugar and syrup produced by 
each refinery. These figures I formerly obtained from the tech- 
nical statements which I borrowed from Mr. Niese for that purpose. 
The statements also gave to me (or to my clerks) the number of 
pounds of Crystal Domino sugar produced, which are used in cal- 
culating the advertising expense of that brand. They also proved 
useful for the checking of the pounds of raw sugar melted as re- 
ported by the refinery to the raw sugar clerk, and they gave the 
total of the refined sugar produced. As the borrowing of the 
statement from Mr. Niese was inconvenient, (he might want to 
refer to it just when my clerks were using it), I arranged a number 
of years ago to have a separate copy of it sent tome. There were 
consequently three copies made at each refinery. One retained by 
the Superintendent of the refinery, a second sent to the Refinery 
Department—to Mr. Niese, and the third sent to the Secretary’s 
office, to me. Except as mentioned, I was not really entitled to 
the information contained in the statement, (considered to be of 
a confidential nature, as an index of the efficiency of the refinery 


-and the skill of its Superintendent), and Mr. Niese asked me at the 


time to have my statements destroyed after I had finished with 
them. 


The company permitted the District Attorney to examine all 
my books and papers. Mr. Frankfurter and one or two of his 
assistants spent the larger part of six months at my office; they 
read all my letter books from 1893 to 1909, containing copies of 
letters on all subjects imaginable—about 15,000 in all, but which 
did not include the larger correspondence with the stockholders 
and that in regard to the transfers of stock. Mr. Foster, who look- 
ed over these letters at my request, found, that in the correspond- 
ence of seventeen years, there were about forty to fifty letters 
which had reference to raw sugar—some to differences in weight 
and some to Custom House weights. Among them was a letter 
to Mr. Frank G. Turner in Boston, of December 24, 1904. It had 
been suggested by Mr. Niese of the Refinery Department, that the 
system adopted at Brooklyn and Jersey City to charge excessive 
losses in weight to melting account—which means to the cost of 
manufacturing sugar—should be extended to the Boston Refinery. 
Instructions in regard to it were given in the letter to Mr. Turner 
above mentioned, and which has been copied in the article in the 
Outlook, but with several important omissions. The first of these 
is the opening sentence: 


‘**] spoke to Mr. Thomas the other day in reference to 
a change we wish to make in your melting account, in 
order to have it conform to the melting account of the 
other refineries, and which will facilitate the comparison 
of the workings of our several houses.” 

The importance of the sentence lies in the fact that the proposed 
change had been mentioned to Mr. W. B. Thomas, who is now the 
President of the American Sugar Refining Company and who was 
at that time its Vice-President and the Manager of the Boston 
Refinery. It was necessary to obtain his consent to such an im- 
portant change, and all the details were explained to him. It is 
evident that the system adopted in New York, and to be intro- 
duced in Boston, could have had no reference to fraudulent prac- 
tices. 


The letter continues: 

“The change was made in New York several years 
ago, when it was found that cargoes of sugar melted 
at our refineries showed larger losses in weight than it 
was reasonable to expect. That the difference was not 
due to actual losses was shown by the technical state- 
ments, which frequently gave large gains in the per- 
centage of crystallizable sugar.” 

Again there is an important omission, for the question will occur 
to everyone, what did our Refinery Department, which furnished 
the information to me, consider large gains? The writer of the 
article would have you suppose that it referred to two or three per 
cent., which Mr. Waters, the government accountant, showed in 
certain technical statements reconstructed by him. The answer 
is: 0.34, 0.37, 0.58, an average of less than one-half per cent. 

Mr. Keppler, a sugar refiner of long experience, who was called 
as a witness by the Government, testified that operations at re- 
fineries showed at times a gain as large as 0.60, so that the per- 
centages mentioned as large in the letter were in reality nothing 
extraordinary. : 


The writer of the article in the Outlook continues his criticism 
of the letter under the heading: 


“SoME UNGUARDED ADMISSIONS!” 


“ Second, to the liberal weights and tares which we 
receive from the Custom House.” Frank admission that 
the Custom House weights are too low, coupled with the 
usual hypocritical intimation that the “liberality” of 
the Government weighers furnished the reason. 

What is called “liberal Custom House weights” has been recog- 
nized by the Sugar Trade for the last forty years, and it is for that 
reason that importers do not sell cargoes on Custom House weights, 
but have the sugar reweighed by a city weigher. The difference 
in no case however, is very large, just as the gain in crystallizable 
was not two or three per cent., but less than one-half per cent. 
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“Which, of course, we do not undertake to corre; 
Of course, they didn’t want to pay more duty than thoy 
had to, especially after taking so much trouble wiih 
holes and springs to keep the weights low. 

Returns made by the Custom House are supposed to be firal, 
and correction of them cannot be made, whether they are too hich 
or toolow. The reference to holes and springs is of course absi rd, 
as the letter was written to Boston, in regard to the weights snd 
tares of sugar received there, and with the consent of Mr. Thomas, 
who would never have approved of fraudulent devices of any kind. 


“JT compare the number of pounds reported as meld 
with the actual number for which we paid.” Another 
frank admission—-they sometimes paid for more suzar 
than they paid duty on. 

Of course, not only sometimes, but practically always, we pay 
for more sugar than we pay duty on, because duty on sugar is 
levied on the pounds landed at the United States, and not on the 
pounds lost during transit. Muscovado sugars have lost as much 
as ten per cent., and in such cases we paid duty on only nin:ty 
per cent. of the invoice weights. To explain further: Duty is 
always paid on the full number of pounds for which we have paid 
to the seller, in accordance with the original invoice which we ‘ile 
with the Custom House. After the sugar has been weighed, ‘he 
duty on the shortage—the pounds not received—is returned to 
the company in a Treasury check. There is nothing secret about it. 


“If there is any difference I charge the melting 
count as follows.’”” The number of pounds of sugar paid 
for is obviously right. When this weight disagrees wiih 
the refinery weight, the latter is the one to be corrected. 

As already explained, the number of pounds paid for is not ob- 
viously right, but obviously wrong, as it includes the loss during 
the voyage, but as the amount cannot be recovered, it is charged 
to the melting account, as a part of the cost of making sugar. 


“If the refinery weight would show a loss of two per 
cent. I add the one per cent. to the meltings.”” Where 
the retinery weight, otherwise the Custom House weight 
(otherwise, the false weight found in the seventeen scile 
houses), was more than one per cent. less than the in 
voice weight, the refinery is charged with the difference, 
for it really got the sugar. 

The same explanation—the refinery really did not get the 
sugar, but as the company paid for it, it was charged to melting 
account—the cost of making sugar. 


* IT make these changes at the New York office.” That 
is where they wanted the real figures showing the true 
efficiency of the refinery. 

The efficiency of the refinery is determined by the Refinery De- 
partment, and is based on the refinery weights, viz: the pounds 
which the refinery had actually received, and not on the weight 
charged to melting account. 


_" It does not seem to me desirable that there should 
be two sets of weights on the books of the Refinery.” 
That’s too close to the field of operations on the dock. 
Besides, the fewer people know that there are two sets 
of figures, the safer the secret will be. 

The books at the refinery had nothing to do with the melting 
account. They showed the refinery weights, namely, the pounds 
received by the refinery, and it was the duty of the Superintend- 
ent to obtain from them the best possible results. The loss in 
weight on the voyage to New York would be of little interest to 
the refinery employes, and it might have confused them. 


“ One set, for instance, representing the Custom House 
weight on which duty is paid, and another set represent- 
ing melting weights, giving a larger number of pounds.” 
Ilere is the final confession. The Custom House weights 
were lower than the real weights, they knew it, and 
took steps to keep the true and the false weights apart. 

It has been explained over and over again that the Custom 
House weights represent the landed weight; that the refinery 
weight, which may be the Custom House weights, represents the 
number of pounds actually received at the refinery. This is called 
“The Final Confession!” It is nothing more, however, than the 
repeatedly stated fact, that the refinery weight is the actual 
weight of the sugar as received at the refinery and for which may 
be taken the Custom House weight, if the Superintendent chooses. 
The weight in the melting account, however, contains in addition 
to the pounds received, the pounds lost in transit, and which had 
been added to it, because the company had paid for them, and 
they were included in the cost of the production of refined sugar. 


Spitzer testified at the trial that frauds in weighing at the 
Havemeyers & Elder Refinery were practiced as far back as 1880. 
I had nothing whatever to do with the Havemeyers & Elder Re- 
finery until after the organization of the American Sugar Refining 
Company in 1891. I became Secretary in 1899, when I had some 
control over the books. The whole bookkeeping of the Have- 
meyers & Elder Refinery concealed the frauds, if there were any, 
by keeping the results of the meltings in one account. The system 
proposed by Mr. Niese and myself in 1900 showed the differences 
in weight and called attention to them. The pounds representing 
losses were marked in the melting account in red ink, in order to 
make them conspicuous. If I had believed that the differences 
were due to frauds, is it conceivable that I should have started 
and continued a system of bookkeeping which called particular 
attention to them? 


Several of my letters on raw sugar show that I was constantly 
in search of information in order to explain the excessive losses. 
A very interesting lefter is one to the Manager of the New Orleans 
Refinery, Mr. Witherspoon, written on September 19th, 1907, just 
two months before the discovery of the springs at H.& E. It was 
read at the trial, but of course the writer of the Outlook did not 
mention it. It is as follows: 


NEw YorxK, September 19, 1907. 
Mr. J. T. WITHERSPOON, 
The American Sugar Refining Co., 
New Orleans, La, 
Dear SIR: 

I notice that among your —- of August was 
nearly 54 per cent. Java sugar. Re ry! weights con- 
pared with the invoice weights show a loss of a little 
ess than 14 per cent. I shall be obliged to you if you 
will let me know how the Custom House weights con 
pare with the invoice and refinery weights. It is ou" 
experience in New York that Custom House weights ©! 
Java. sugar show frequently great differences, which ‘3 
due I believe chiefly to the difficulty in ascertaining 
correct average tare for the baskets. 

Yours very truly, 
C. R. HIKE, 
Secretary. 
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Orleans Refinery are chiefly of domestic Louisiana sugars, 
nly when sufficient quantity cannot be obtained that we 
e —generally to next door, so to speak—to Cuba or Porto 


»s, however, that during the summer of 1907 the com- 
nany had purchased for New Orleans a large quantity of Java 
ee. ond that fifty-four per cent. of the meltings of the New 
house in August were of that grade. There was an un- 
sportunity to obtain information, and I availed myself of 
.. The letter was written for details of the weights, which 
elp to explain the large differences found in Brooklyn. Is 
vable that the letter would have been written if I, or any- 
e office, had known that the differences in Brooklyn were 


due to frauds? 


[ have been referred to as the “‘General Manager of the office,” 
man “close to President Havemeyer.” This is not true, 


and the 
a I was neither the one nor the other. When the Amer- 


ni Sugar Refining Company was organized, Mr. Havemeyer ap- 
pointed for all the prominent clerkships in the office at New York 
employes of Havemeyers «& Elder, in preference to any from the 
other Companies which had entered the Trust. I think I was 
retained principally because I attended to the very important 


work of the Transfers of Stock and which I had done since the 
Sugar lefineries Company had been formed in 1887. Mr. Have- 
meyer never discussed matters with me nor did he take me into 
his counsel. A very interesting fact was brought out through the 
testimony of John H. Thompson, an old Havemeyers & Elder raw 
sugar clerk, who testified that he had been selected by Mr. H. O. 
Havemeyer to make claims for shortages of raw sugar cargoes, 
and that he had done so for more than ten years, a fact not known 
to me, who was theoretically in charge of the books, nor to Auditor 
Foster, who was in reality so. 


So many confusing statements have been made in regard to 
“Jiberal Custom House weights” that I think it well to give an 
outline of the manner in which import duty on raw sugar is col- 
lected by the Custom House; also, in regard to the selling by the 
in.porters on the City Weigher’s weight. It is from a letter which 
I wrote a year ago in answer to an inquiry from a stockholder: 


* When a vessel arrives from a foreign country with a 
cargo of sugar consigned to us, we make at once an 
entry at the Custom House and we surrender the orig 
inal invoice sent to us by the shipper, to the correctness 
of which the American Consul has certified. We pay 
duty on the number of pounds stated in the invoice, and 
the sugar is then unloaded under the supervision of C. 
ll. Officers and is weighed (and tared) by C. Hl. weighers. 
The sugar is also sampled by C. If. samplers, for polar- 
ization by C. Il. chemists. The results of the weighing 
and sampling are afterwards sent by the government 
employes to the proper department in the Custom House, 
where the original entry is then liquidated. If it is 
found that the Custom House weight is larger than the 
invoice weight, for instance,—if the invoice weight had 
been 5,000,000 Ibs. and the Custom House weight is 
5,050,000 Ibs., a notice is sent to us to pay duty on the 


additional 50,000; but if the Custom Hlouse weight is 
smaller than the invoice weight, say 4,900,000 Ibs., then 


the duty on the 100,000 Ibs. is returned to us in a 
Yreasury check. Similar adjustments are made in re- 
gard te the poiariscopie tests. The Custom House 
weights are assumed to be correct; moreover, the de- 


partment has for comparison the original invoices and 
the landed weights of all cargoes of sugar imported here 
by all the refiners and all the merchants, and if at any 
time an unusual discrepancy is noted, the liquidating 


clerk has the opportunity, and it is his duty, to investi- 
gate it at once. For the importer, however, the Custom 
liouse weights are final and there is no appeal.” 

“Ifa cargo of sugar is weighed twice and by different 
weighers, the results are nevey the same; there is_par- 
ticularly a considerable variance in the tares. It is 
understood that the government weighers weigh cor- 
rectly, but rather liberally, and on that account their 
weights are not used by merchants in making sales. 
A good deal of sugar which arrives at New York is 
consigned to merchants, who pay their own duty, and 
who afterwards sell the sugar to refiners. They always 
sell on landed weights. The sugar in such cases is 
landed either at the dock of a refinery, or at a public 
whart or warehouse, and it is weighed there by C. H. 
weighers: such weight is landed weight and on it the 
duty is paid. Although the importer receives a state- 
ment of that weight from the Custom House without 
charge, he does not use it for the invoice to the refiner, 
but he hires another weigher, called the City Weigher, 
who, at considerable expense, rehandles and rewelghs 
the sugar, and the importer does so, because he knows 
that the city weigher weighs the sugar more closely, 
and that the value of the additional number of pounds 
is greater than the additional expense. On the city 
weigher’s weights the invoice is rendered to the refiner 
and paid. I will add that there is no case on record 
that an importer ever went to the Custom House Col- 
lector and said, ‘I have had my cargo of sugar re- 
weighed by a city weigher who has found it heavier 
than your weighers, and I will pay the additional duty 
on the additional number of pounds.’ ” 


\t the trial my counsel offered a large number of original Cus- 
tom House entries, of sugars which the company had purchased 
on landed weight, but on which the importers themselves had 
paid the duty, and some of which showed large differences be- 
tween the Custom House weight and the weight charged to the 
company. These entries however were not permitted to be put 
In evidence, 


The Outlook article makes much of a letter written by the late 
H. 0. Havemeyer to Mr. Gerbracht on November 15th, 1906, and 
in which he stated to Mr. Gerbracht, that I had called his atten- 
tion to liberal Custom House weights. I do not remember at all 
that | had spoken to Mr. Havemeyer on weights at that time, and 
I so testified, and Mr. Havemeyer never told me that he had 
written such a letter to Mr. Gerbracht. I do not know that it had 
anything to do with the rebate cases. 

The letter was found in Mr. Havemeyer’s letter books which 
Mr. Horace Havemeyer, the son of the late H. O. Havemeyer and 
who is himself now a director of the company, handed to me 
some time in March, because he thought that they might be use- 
ful in the preparation for the trial. I had never seen these books, 
and I found that, in addition to the letter mentioned, they con- 
tained a great many letters to Mr. Gerbracht, giving orders in 
regard to the details of the operations of the Havemeyers & Elder 
Refinery. I showed the books to Mr. Stanchfield, the attorney 
who conducted my case, and he thought it well to offer this letter 
In evidence, because, as he said, it would confirm in a way my 
statement that I had called Mr. Havemeyer’s attention to differ- 
ences in weights. I have done so on various occasions, perhaps 
hot particularly to Custom House weights, (to which I gave no 
special attention), but rather to the differences between the in- 
Voice or settlement weights and the refinery weights. I did so 
in 1490, when the proposed change in bookkeeping was presented 
for his approval, and several times since. It is to be noted that 
alter the new system of bookkeeping had been put into opera- 
tion, I myself did not make comparisons of weights regularly; 
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the accounts in the books without further inquiry. 


The Outlook article states that there was offered in evidence 
“a set of tables first originated by Mr. Havemeyer, then extended 
and supplemented by Heike, the only conceivable use of which 
would be in showing the difference between the true weights and 
the false on all kinds of cargoes.” 

Mr. Schmelter who prepared these tables testified that they 
had been made by instructions of Mr. Havemeyer, but that once 
a year he had shown them to me for a few minutes. They were 
Statistics for the use of the Raw Sugar Department in buying 
sugar. They contained the invoice weights and refinery weights, 
to enable the calculations of the loss in weight. At one time I 
suggested to Mr. Schmelter to add the Custom House weights, be- 
cause for comparison it is always desirable to have as many sets 
of weights as possible. 

It must be remembered that the company purchases during 
the year three billion pounds of raw sugar, and that the loss in 
weight is an important item which enters into the cost. The 
buyer compares the quotations at which sugar can be purchased 
at any part of the globe. He carefully calculates what the cost 
of the sugar will be when it is received at the refineries, and 
which includes the original price, freight, insurance, etc., and the 
expected loss in weight which is based upon former years’ ex- 
perience. To illustrate: Java sugar, showing a loss of three per 
cent., may still be cheaper to buy than Cuba sugar losing only 
one-half per cent., or Porto Rico sugar, losing nothing at all. It 
depends entirely upon the price to be paid for it. The com- 
pany’s raw sugars are bought by the Head of the Raw Sugar 
Department, after consulting with, or under instructions from, 
the President. Mr. Schmelter testified at a previous trial that 
Mr. Havemeyer had not seen these tables, although he had or- 
dered them to be made. If so, he must have received the re- 
quired information from another source, for he could not have 
directed purchases without it. I as Secretary was not interested 
in it. 


It has been asserted that the saving of duty on sugars imported 
at Havemeyers & Elder’s should have been noticed by the large 
profits, which that refinery must have shown when compared 
with the other houses. It is the remarkable fact, however, that 
its profits were very much smaller. Tables showing in detail the 
manufacturing profits of all the refineries during the eight years 
from 1901 to 1908, inclusive, were submitted at the trial. The 
last figures were as follows: 


MANUFACTURING PROFITS FOR THE 8 YEARS, 1901 
TO 1908 INCLUSIVE, PER 100 LBS. OF RAW SUGAR 
MELTED, OF THE A. 8S. R. CO.’S FIVE REFINER- 
IES, CALCULATED ON SAME BASIS AS TO 
WEIGHTS AND TESTS. 


Havemeyers & Elder Refinery............ 8.842 cent. 
Jerasy City OMSK... 6 ois cesscveewenes 22.758 do. 
BORGO MHGUNONY, «66.5 50 i'ss56 6as0 ce sesree 24.443 do. 
New Orleans ReGnery...... 2... .00ccsceccs 17.067 do. 
Spreckels Refinery, Philadelphia.......... 17.988 do 


If the loss in weight at Havemeyers & Elder had not been deb- 
ited to melting account, but had been borne by import account, 
the results would have shown an additional gain of 4.94 cents, 
making a total of 12.926 cents. But even with this addition, for 
which of course there is no justification whatever, Havemeyers & 
Elder’s manufacturing profits were very much smaller than those 
of the other houses. 


On the last page in the Outlook the writer speaks of another 
letter ‘on an unimportant subject,” in the course of which 
Heike wrote ‘as there are no duties paid on these sugars, there 
could under no circumstances be any harm in showing the weights, 
as there could be no comparison with the Custom House Weights.’ 

The subject, however, is not unimportant at all, and the letter 
should have been given in full. It is one of a number of letters 
written in 1897 in reference to Sandwich Island sugars shipped 
to New York. These sugars were consignments for which the 
company paid on landed weights and tests. Mr. Searles, who 
was the company’s Secretary at the time, requested me to take 
charge of the matter. I showed to our raw sugar clerks the 
method of rendering account sales and I asked them to call my 
attention to anything extraordinary. The letter is as follows: 


Sept. 24th, 1897. 
DEAR MR. GERBRACHT : 

“The clerk of the insurance inspectors who went over 
to your refinery to see the weight books of the INDIANA 
came back with the report that the weight books had 
ali been destroyed, and when he expressed surprise that 
they could not be seen by him he was told that it woul 
require a specia] annex to be built if we were to keep 
the weight books for inspection. As the INDIANA did not 
arrive until Sept. 13th, which was ten days ago, it 
seems, at best, that the annex would be very small to 
keep weight books for ten days; and as there were no 
duties paid on these sugars there could under no circum 
stances be any harm in showing the weights, as there 
could be no comparison with Custom House weights. 

“It is very unfortunate that so little attention is paid 
to the things required to collect insurance claims, and 
it is extremely ditticult to get a settlement under the 
circumstances. The insurance inspector is always en- 
titled to see the ship and you should not have allowed 
the INDIANA to go away until the man had been there to 
inspect her and see the cause of the damage. It is true 
that you sent word at once to the office, but it seems 
that the young man had gone on his vacation and the 
one in charge of his work had not been properly in- 
structed, but under the circumstances you might have 
sent even a second or third request for the inspector 
to come over, or you could have telephoned me to send 
him. It is particularly necessary with these Sandwich 
Island cargoes, because there is always a considerable 
part damaged by what we call ‘sweat-damage,’ so that 
the mere presence of damaged bags on the dock does 
not show tkat the underwriter is liable for them. 

“T may say that I was well aware that an attempt 
had been made to scuttle the ship at Hilo, but the 
Captain particularly stated in his letter sent from that 
port that tl sugar was not damaged, as the water did 
not reach up to the dunnage, and the protest which he 
filed here in New York to account for the damage stated 
that it was due to extremely rough weather on the 
passage to New York, and that the water got in through 
the hatches and along the masts. It was to verify these 
statements that the insurance man ought to have seen 
the ship. They asked me to see the weight book be- 
cause they thought some of the drafts might have been 
lighter than others, which would indicate that some of 
the bags were empty or slack and washed out, which is 
always a good evidence cf salt water damage. 

Yours truly, 
C. R. HEIKE.” 


It will be seen that the letter is in reference to an insurance 
claim, Shipments had been insured against loss in weight and 
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for the monthly statements I generally took the last figure: of 





damage to the sugar. In the letter I took Mr. Gerbracht to task 
for not having preserved the weight books for examination by 
the Insurance Inspector. The claims for loss in weight are 
based upon the differences between the invoice weight, as shipped 
from Honolulu, and the landed weight, as taken at the refinery. 
The smaller the landed weight, the larger the loss and the claim. In 
order to be able to check the refinery weights, on which the 
claim is based, the Insurance people always like to get, if| pos- 
sible, another set of weights, taken by another weigher. If the 
second weights are lighter than the refinery weights, there is a 
prompt settlement of the claim, but if they are heavier there 
will probably be a dispute. 

On sugar subject to import duty there is always a second 
weight, namely, the Custom House weight. Now if the Custom 
House weights were the same as the refinery weights, or even 
lighter, there would be no trouble with the settlement, but if 
the Custom House weights were heavier than the refinery weights 
— if it appeared that duty was paid on a larger number of pounds 
than the refinery weights showed as having been received—the 
Insurance Company would very likely dispute the claim. 

As Sandwich Island sugars pay no duty, there could be no 
Custom House weights for comparison, and that is what I stated 
to Mr. Gerbracht. I have no idea at present, why I should have 
written this thirteen years ago, but it clearly establishes the fact 
that I held that Custom House weights were or might be heavier 
than refinery weights. Perhaps at a previous time Mr. Gerbracht 
had made a claim on a cargo of dutiable sugar, and he had found 
difficulty in collecting it on account of the heavier Custom House 
weights. 

The remainder of the letter is very interesting, for it shows how 
careful I was that no unjustified claim should be made. 

The damage to raw sugar on a voyage is of two kinds: “Sweat- 
Damage,” caused by deterioration of the quality due to the long 
voyage in hot climates (the shipments from Honolulu cross 
the Equator twice); and secondly, ‘‘ Marine-Damage,” caused by 
salt water. The Insurance Company is only liable for ‘‘ Marine- 
Damage’”’; but after the discharging of a cargo and the placing 
of the damaged bags on the dock, it is practically impossible to 
ascertain to which of the two causes the damage is due. 

As a rule people are not very particular in the rendering of 
claims against Insurance Companies, and I may say that one 
who is as conscientious as the writer of this letter, is not likely 
to be a party to a scheme to defraud the Government, as has 
been alleged. The letter was certainly not written for effect. 
Who could have imagined at the time that it would be read at 
a Trial in Court 13 years later! 


Now, a few words about myself. I have been convicted of 
conspiracy. But with whom did I conspire? Certainly not with 
Mr. Gerbracht. He did not make any reports of the operations 
of his refinery to me, but to the Refinery Department in the 
New York office, of which department he himself was a member 
and which he and the Superintendents of the other refineries 
visited regularly. 


My guilt seems to have consisted in changing the mode of 
bookkeeping of the Havemeyers & Elder Refinery and in intro- 
ducing a uniform method for all the refineries, which was done 
to facilitate the comparison of their operations. The losses in 
the weights of imported cargoes were entered in red ink and 
debited to melting account, so that their value, being one of the 
expenses of the refinery, could be added to the cost of making 
sugar. I arranged this method with Mr. Niese; and obtained 
the consent of Vice-President Thomas to extend it to the Boston 
Refinery. Was the conspiracy with these gentlemen? It could 
have been with no one else, and yet merely to state such a theory 
is to refute it. 


Now, what should I have done? Continued the old style of 
bookkeeping, which was crude and concealed many essential 
facts needed for a proper understanding of the results? If the 
differences between invoice weights and Custom House weights 
were large, had I any reason to believe that they were wrong? 
And what reason had I to assume, that the liquidating clerks of 
the Custom House and of the Naval Office, who had before them 
the original invoices of the cargoes and the statements of their 
Custom House weights, and who saw the differences between the 
two, had been negligent when they ordered a refund of duty? 
What could I have done anyway? Those matters were handled 
in our company by the Custom House Department and the Raw 
Sugar Department, over which I had no control. The only thing 
which I could have done, was what I did, viz: to call the atten- 
tion of our Refiners and of the President to them; but at no 
time was there any suspicion in my mind that these differences 
had anything to do with frauds committed at the refinery. It 
must also be remembered, that my various duties as the com- 
pany’s Secretary kept me extremely busy, and that I gave but 
little time to raw sugar matters. 


It is a most remarkable fact, that in the whole investigation 
there has never been shown, or suggested, a proper motive for 
the alleged frauds at Havemeyers & Elder. It is true, that that 
refinery did very poor work, if compared with the other houses, 
particularly Matthiessen & Wiechers at Jersey City, and it is not 
altogether inconceivable, that some of its employes might hays 
encouraged very liberal Custom House weights and low tests for 
raw sugar in their technical statements, in order to make a bet- 
ter showing. But it is absolutely impossible to suggest a motive 
for me, the Secretary; I do not see how I could have received 
the slightest benefit, either directly or indirectly, in money, 
position, or otherwise. My salary was not large, if compared 
with other salaries paid by the company. It amounted to 
$20,000 in 1907, after thirty-three years’ service in the present 
company and its predecessors. It had been very small at first, 
but it was increased from time to time, and the increases were 
always made by the Board of Directors and noted in the min- 
utes. I have held but little stock in the company. I am not 
rich, but having always lived economically, I am sufficiently well 
off to be financially independent, and I can think of no reason, 
(even when leaving aside ail ethical considerations), why I should 
have consented to fraudulent practices, or even remained with 
a company where frauds were practiced. 


Finally, I will confess that, being an officer of the American 
Sugar Refining Company, I felt deeply humiliated, when at the 
several trials was revealed an almost incredible mismanagement 
at the Havemeyers & Elder Refinery, which had made these 
frauds possible. I myself, however, had nothing to do with it, 
and I knew absolutely nothing about it. —[Advt.) 

CHARLES R. HEIKE. 
New York, August 12, 1910. 












BH directors of one of the most im- 
portant corporations in the country, 
the Western Union, were in session 
in their high-ceiled board room at 
195 Broadway, New York City. Be- 
fore the meeting lay a complete re- 
valuation of the company’s property 
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months’ labor on the part of the 
most expert independent appraisers in the United 
States. “Shall we adopt this report and make it 
publie?”—that was the question being considered. It 
meant a lot in the case of this company and it meant a 
lot more in its bearing on the great question of corpora- 
tion publicity. Eventually, the sense of the meeting 
proved to be about as follows: 

The stoekholder has a right to know. The shares of 
this company are scattered from one end of the Union 
to the other. The public has a right to know. There 
is no part of the United States in which we are not 
doing business under publie franchise. This is more 
than a private corporation. It is a great national 
enterprise. About every one in the country, directly 
or indirectly, is interested in it. The public is entitled 
to the facts. 

Great changes come slowly. Radical departures from 
long-established policy are not decided on overnight. 
When the Western Union directors on the fourth of 
October swung open their ponderous mahogany doors 
to let the light of publicity come flooding in, theirs was 
no hastily considered action. Months and months be- 
fore, expert appraisers had been set to work, and dur- 
ing all that time, in the minds of those high in the 
company’s councils, the conviction had been strengthen- 
ing and deepening that the public must be taken into 
the company’s confidence. Star-chamber days in cor- 
poration finance were a thing of the past. The time 
had come for the shareholders, in fact as well as in 
name, to be a partner in the enterprise. 

To get to the beginning of this epoch-marking move 
on the part of Western Union, it is necessary to go 
back all the way to last December, when public an- 
nouncement was made that the Gould holdings of West- 
ern Union had been taken over by the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. Just what proportion 
of Western Union's capitalization was involved in the 
transfer was not given out, the general understanding 
being that the interest acquired would be sufficient to 
give the telephone company effectual control. And so, 
indeed, it turned out. Whether the Gould holdings of 
Western Union amounted to twenty-five per cent. or 
thirty per cent. made little difference. In a company 
like Western Union, whose stock was seattered in small 
lots all over the country, a block of either size would 
carry with it complete control. 

On account of the high esteem in which the manage- 
ment of the telephone company is so generally held, 
great things were predicted as a result of the absorp- 
tion of Western Union. By the press of the country 
the “ deal * was most favorably commented on, it being 
widely pointed out that under the direction of such 
men as Theodore N, Vail and his associates, the tele- 
graph company was bound soon to work itself into a 
position where it could offer the public far more 
efficient service than it had ever before been able to 
offer. 

But a very few months had elapsed when it became 
apparent to the new management that a modern and 
up-to-date appraisal of the company’s assets would 
make possible a far greater degree of efficiency of opera- 
tion. ‘“ Here,” they said to themselves, “ we’ve bought 
control of this property and we know it’s immensely 
valuable, but we don’t know just how valuable. These 
appraisals of real estate and securities owned were 
probably made a long time ago. If we have a complete 
inventory made of everything we've got we can an- 
nounce the facts to the public, start a new set of books, 
and begin our responsibility to stockholders right there. 
If any mistakes were made in the past we won't be 
responsible for them.” 

Decision to have the property reappraised was no 
sooner reached than plans began to be made to have 
the appraisal carried out in such a way as to command 
the public’s fullest confidence. In the first place, it 
was realized, the books must be thoroughly gone over 
by the most expert of expert accountants. Price, 
Waterhouse, & Co. were quickly selected for that job. 
In the next place, it was figured, the value of the ecom- 
pany’s property must be appraised by the most com- 
petent of engineers. Westinghouse, Chureh, Kerr, & 
Co, were selected to do that. To both these firms carte 
blanche was given to go ahead and find out what they 
could. An absolutely independent report was wanted, 
it was impressed upon the appraisers—a report which 
would state the replacement value of the property 

owned and the market value of the securities held, re- 
gardless of whether these values jibed or did not jibe 
with the amount as given in the old balance-sheet. 
bookkeeping methods, it was pointed out, are very 
different now from what they were in former times: 
real estate and security values change. Because the 
Western Union's assets amounted to so-and-so much at 
some time in the past it was by no means said that 
they were worth just that much now. Find out, said 
the management to these expert appraisers, just what 
the value of this company’s assets is to-day—just 
what its lines and other property could be replaced 
for, and just what could be realized by the sale of the 
securities it owns, . 

With these instructions, and provided with every 
facility that the telegraph company had it in its power 
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to grant, the appraisers went to work. That was 
about eight months ago. Just recently the job has been 
finished, the report made, and the new balance-sheet 
adopted by the directors. As an official document dis- 
closing to the public the true condition of a big publie- 
service corporation’s affairs, the report is without a 
parallel. Fer years to come it will stand as a monu- 
ment to the inauguration of a new state of things in 
corporation finance—a state of things when the stock- 
helder can go to the balance-sheet of his company, read 
it with confidence that it is free from evasion and ter- 
giversation, understand what it means. 

It is impossible to read over this Price, Waterhouse, 
& Co, report on Western Union without realizing 
the spirit of fairness and yet of absolute independence 
in which the investigation and appraisal were con- 
ducted. At the report’s very outset there are set forth, 
for instance, the methods used in determining the value 
of the company’s. real property. “In order to be as- 
sured of the substantial integrity of the capital assets.” 
says the report, “with your approval we retained 
Messrs. Westinghouse, Church, Kerr, & Co. to make 
as careful an estimate of the replacement cost, new, of 
the physical property of your company as could be ar- 
rived at without a detailed appraisal which it would 
have been impossible to secure in the time at our com- 
mand. As a basis for their valuation they have ac- 
cepted the pole and wire mileage as reported by the 
operating and other officials of your company, and, 
after satisfying themselves of the substantial accuracy 
of all data furnished in this way, as well as of that 
relating to the equipment and other property of the 
company, they have arrived at a total valuation of 
the physical property of the company. While this 
‘aluation must be accepted as approximate only, it is 
nevertheless in our opinion substantially correct, and in 
“preparing the balance-sheet submitted herewith we 
have adopted it, and have adjusted the difference be- 
tween the appraised arid book values by a charge of 
$5,595,089,.94 against surplus.” 

A charge of $5,595,089.04 against surplus—that 
means, in other words, that the company comes frankly 
before the public and says, ‘“ Here, the value of the 
property owned isn’t as great as is shown by the 
balance-sheet; it’s five and a half million dollars less. 
That’s got to be taken out of surplus.” And so out 
cf surplus it comes. 

That, however, was only one item. Going through 
the Western Union’s books, these keen-eyed examiners 
found other things which they thought ought to be 
changed. In the bookkeeping system of a big com- 
pany like the one in question, made up from the con- 
solidation of a large number of smaller concerns, there 
is naturally a good deal of leeway, especially on ques- 
tions affecting liability to constituent companies. By 
the old management it had been. figured that the 
liability to one of the subsidiaries (the Gold and Stock 
Telegraph Co.) amounted to so-and-so much. Under a 
more modern system of keeping the books, the expert 
accountants who made the recent examination figured 
that it amounted to more—$2,219,874.21 more. By 
that amount, therefore, surplus was farther reduced. 

Then came the revaluation of securities owned, a most 
delicate piece of business in view of the large propor- 
tion of inactive securities among the company’s invest- 
ments. And here again fell the axe, $1.709.545.97 
being clipped off the value of the securities as shown in 
the old balance-sheet. ‘“ The book values,” says the re- 
port, “ have been adjusted to market prices, except in 
the case of securities for which no reliable quotations 
have been available. We are satisfied, however, as to 
the latter that the valuations adopted are conservative.” 

With ten million dollars thus ruthlessly, cut out of 
the existing nineteen-million-dollar surplus on account 
of depreciation of property and investments. it might 
be thought that these “ downward revisers ” would be 
‘satisfied and let it go at that. Letting anything “ go 
at that ” was, however, apparently very far from their 
idea of the way in which the appraisal intrusted to 
them ought to be handled. Bad and doubtful accounts 
and accrued liabilities were still to be considered, and 
here again was found the opportunity for a liberal use 
of the pruning-knife. To take eare of such accounts 
and liabilities a fund of $1,.706,633.94 was set aside, 
or, to put it another way. lopped off surplus. 

Two-thirds of the old surplus had now been wiped 
out, but the question of depreciation on the submarine 
cables owned by the company still remained. Careful 
consideration finally convinced the engineers in charge 
that depreciation to the extent of $2,000,000 had taken 
place and that that amount should be set aside to 
cover it. And finally. in order that anything that had 
been overlooked might be fully taken care of. a special 
$500,000 reserve for contingencies was set aside. 

Take the various items given above and add them 
up and it will be fonnd that the total charged to the 
eld $18.867.461.86 surplus comes to $13,731,143.16, leav- 
ing a balance of $5,136.318.70 as the new surplus. 

That is readjustment and with a vengeance, but in 
the very ruthlessness with which it has been carried 
out there exists that guarantee of good faith by which 
the company wants its dealings with the public to be 
stamped. Whether or not tle new management, at 
the time that it set the appraisers at work, knew or 
even suspected that such a slaughter of the surplus 
would have to take place, is entirely beside the ques- 





tion. The real point at issue was that Theodore N. 
Vail and the others who came into control of the 


Western Union late last year realized that what they 
had undertaken was more or less of a public trust and 
that it was the public’s right that it be informed of the 
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true state of things. With that idea in mind they 
ordered the appraisal made, and with that idea in min 
they made public the report almost while the in! 
with which it was written was still wet. It require: 
courage, the publication of this statement to stock 
holders, saying in effect, “* The property belonging t 
your company has been revalued; the surplus isn’ 
nineteen millions, as you had been led to believe, bu 
five millions,” but it was the truth, and regarding th 
affairs of this great company it had been determine: 
that the publie should know the truth. 

Is this policy of publicity and of open-handed dea! 
ing with shareholders and public the forerunner of 
similar movement on the part of other big corpora 
tions? Certainly it is to be hoped that it is. Wha 
untold misery and distress has been caused in the pas 
by the concealment and covering up of the true stat 
of things in great public-service corporations in whic! 
the public has trustingly put its money! Could thi 
street-railroad seandals of half a dozen of our leadin: 
cities, for instance, with all the ruin that followe: 
in their wake, have taken place if the true conditioi 
of their financial affairs had been given out to stock 
holders? In the case of these big companies, dependen 
upon public patronage and doing business under publi: 
franchise, ean there be any question of the right of th: 
people to know? 

That right is being recognized. It was recognize: 
when the United States Steel Corporation was formed 
and began giving out full information to stockholders ; 
it has been since recognized by half a dozen big co 
porations who have gradually changed their cryptic 
reports into a fuller and freer exposition of the true 
state of their business. It is recognized now in this 
epochal act on the part of the telephone and telegraph 
interests. It is the dawn of a new era in corporation 
finance. 


There is nothing inspiring about the Steel Cor ora- 
tion’s latest report on unfilled orders, and yet it is a 
good deal of a question whether the decrease shown is 
as unfavorable a development as many people have 
taken it to be. By every one at all in touch with steel- 
trade conditions it was realized that exceptionally few 
big orders were placed in September, and that the 
showing for that month was bound to look bad on 
paper. By the fact that buyers held off in September. 
however, and by the fact that they have been holding 
off during the present month, it is by no means proved 
that the steel industry is about to assume the rdéle of 
a pauper. All it proves is that the political situation 
has frightened a lot of people into holding back on 
their operations. “ Wait until the result of the elec 
tion is known,” they say, “then it will be time to let 
contracts and go ahead.” 

A recent personal investigation of this question, 
made with a view to determining whether or not busi- 
ness was being thus held up, resulted in the conclusion 
that contracts are being held back to a quite excep- 
tional extent. Effort to elicit definite explanation ot 
what these people were afraid of was pretty generally 
unsuccessful. As a rule, it wasn’t so much fear that 
the Republicans would be thrown out of office or that 
a Democratic House would be elected and would put 
through radical legislation. What seemed to be the 
trouble in most cases was just a feeling of uncertainty 
—a feeling that things are unsettled and that the part 
of conservatism is to wait, until the election clears 
things up.., 


Conservatism is good business, as a rule, but by not 
a few intelligent business men the question is being 
asked as to whether a good part of what at present 
goes by the name of conservatism is not mere unreason- 
ing fright. That the man who believes that a Demo- 
cratic majority in Congress would mean the ruination 
of business holds off and is unwilling to do anything 
until after election, is the most natural thing in the 
world. But how many of those who are doing the 
holding off believe any such thing? How many of 
them, indeed, could put into logical form their reasons 
for acting as they do? 


With the railroads, of course, the case is a little 
different and there is reason for their unwillingness to 
spend money. For months, now, the investigation of 
the freight-rate situation has been under way, but any- 
thing like a settlement of the question seems to be 
still afar off. And in the mean time, without any 
definite idea as to what their earnings are going to 
amount to in proportion to their expenses, it is onl) 
natural that the railroad men should be disposed to 
spend as little money as they possibly can. 


That fact. too, has had a most important influence 
in bringing about present unsatisfactory conditions in 
the steel trade. Roughly speaking, one-third of the 
total volume of steel orders originate with the rai’- 
roads. When the railroads shut down on their orders. 
therefore, and refuse to buy, it can readily be seen 
what the effect on the steel business is liable to be. 
We are going through that at the present time an 
every steel company in the country is feeling t!c 
pinch. But it isn’t a condition of things that ca 
last. The railroads are waiting just now, but they 
can’t wait forever. and when they do start in to buy 
again, their purchases are bound to be on a large sca!:. 
That, perhaps, accounts for the cheerful way in whit 
in spite of the meagre orders they are getting now, 
the steel men look at the outlook for business, 
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For wer he nodded toward the 
street. 
ne. nite must call those fellows off. 


vetty elose now. In fact, I 
wonder © little that they haven’t—” 
Her eyes opened. - 
“Po you think they might arrest me?” 


ay They re 





“They won't now,” he assured her. 
4 ~ But | think I had better get it back to 
a And, Mary, suppose, well sup- 


the owne®. 
pose any 
had to 

or ten VE 


accident should happen, and we 
, wait awhile—say, even eight 
vrs, could you wait?” 

she repeated in alarm, “ Why, 


z 


“Wait!” , 
of course Vd wait. But what do you 
mean? What accident? Oh! you—” 


But he kissed her again, and, gently 
her aside, was gone. 

i the Hegenwander White house 
James said that Mr. White was just sit- 
ting down to dinner. But he showed Mr. 
Stillman into the back parlor and Mr. 
White shortly appeared. 

“There's your locket,” said Stillman, 
shortly. “ Now please call off your dogs.” 

Mr. White sat down, and looked at the 
locket in his hands. 

“You seem to be good at restoring, Mr. 
Stillman.” he said, slowly. “ Have you 
captured the young woman i 

“There was no need to,” returned the 
young man, briefly. ‘“ I stole it myself.” 
“John Hegenwander White glanced up 
— quickly, and there was almost a gleam of 
~ humor in his face. He seemed about to 
) speak, checked himself, and pressed the 
spring of the locket. ; 

“Have you looked at these pictures, 
Mr. Stillman?” 


putting 
At 











“T have not.” 

Mr. White gazed at them in his hand. 

“One is my wife, the other my daugh- 
ter. Since my wife’s death my daughter 
has not gotten along very well with me. 
She had, perhaps, too much of my own 
disposition, was too well educated, and 
had too many ideas I could not agree 
with. Several months ago she left home. 
Naturally, because of the newspapers, I 
have let people suppose she was in Europe. 
In my anger when she left, I destroyed 
every portrait of her in the house, except 
this. That is why I was sorry to lose the 
locket. Mr. Stillman. She is a_frne-look- 
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ing girl.” 

He passed the locket to the younger 
man, who glanced at it casually, then 
with increasing bewilderment. He turned 
to the other at last, staring into his im- 
passive face. 

“Mr. White,” he said, slowly, “I may 
as well tell you now that I have just dis- 
covered | am engaged to be married to 
your daughter.” 

Not the least emotion betrayed itself 
in John Hegenwander White’s face. 

“T suspected as much,” he returned, 
briefly. “1 gave her the dragon pin the 
© day before we quarrelled. Um fond of 
© Chinese things. you know. The Purpletons 
© have kept me fairly well posted ever 
since. But, young man, I have a favor to’ 
ask of you.” 

“What is it. sir?’ 

“So far as I know, you are the only 
person in the world who seems to have 
any infnence with my girl. I’m not so 
young as IT was onee, and l’m—l’m 
lonely. And T wish, sir, you'd tell her 
te come home!” 





The Survival of the Paper 
Birch 


/ Tue United States Department of Agri- 
> culture i. authority for the statement 
that the paper bireh, often called also 
White birch. or eanoe birch, is one of the 
few timber trees in this country which 
seem to be holding their own against axe 
and fire, ; 

Paper 


‘ch furnishes most of the spools 
made in 


© United States. Maine is the 
c i of spool manufacture. Its 
factories ‘urn out 800 million spools 


yearly, Ww woods as hard as birch can 


he worke) with so little dulling of the 
tools, I) is handsome in color. and, after 
the woo! becomes seasoned, it shrinks 
and wa very little. That is an im- 
portant ‘sideration, because the deli- 
Cate macnery that winds the thread 
would fi to work if the spool changed 
Its shay any perceptible degree. 
Pi h-wood for spools must be 
er allel handled with care. Few in- 
gee iste more wood, in proportion 
ite uty used, than that of spool- 
Moan — wood, knots, and all other 
ite <.. “quently amounting to more 
Ohcalf of the tree, are rejected. 


From 0; 


alan half to three-fourths of the re- 


‘\v go to the refuse heap in 


Deapie bars and turning the spools. 
not app " Waste, the paper birch does 
than F ‘to be threatened with extine- 

; > fire tree—that is, it spreads 


lapi ovey q 
idly " spaces left vacant by forest 
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fires. The most extensive paper-birch 
forests of Maine and New Hampshire oc- 
cupy tracts which were laid bare by the 
great forest fires which swept the region 
from 1825 to 1837. The tree is short- 
lived. At an age when the white cedar, 
for example, is just beginning to lay on 
useful wood, the paper birch has passed 
its prime and is ready for decay. It is 
placed at stil! further disadvantage by 
being unable to compete with other trees 
for light and soil. It prospers when grow- 
ing alone, but it gives up the fight after 
stronger trees begin to crowd it. Never- 
theless, it is believed that more paper 
birch is growing in the United States to- 
day than two hundred years ago. 








Trade Eponyms 


Tur names of several famous men live in 
their inventions at the present day, having 
become a part of the common speech. 

Such a word is “ macadamize.” It came 
into use through the aid of Jeremy Ben- 
tham, who declared that the success of 
Mr. McAdam’s_ road-making preparation 
justified the perpetuation of his name in 
popular speech. 

The labors in the field of chemistry 
that enabled MacIntosh to perfect and 
patent a new process for water-proofing 
clothing, and that at a time when travel- 
ling by stage-coach rendered it particu- 
larly weleome, were almost as prolonged 
as those that qualified his fellow country- 
man to solve the problem of constructing 
a durable roadway for wheeled traffic. 

Still another notable example of the 
conversion of a proper name into a word 
of the vernacular may be seen in the case 
of Dr. Guillotin. The doctor found him- 
self effectually, if not agreeably, im- 
mortalized in the deadly instrument that 
bears his name. 

A “ gladstone ” means a special kind of 
ieather bag used in England and named 
after the famous statesman. 

The list might be extended by many 
names that have become descriptive of 
incidents that have happened to their 
owners, as in the case, for example, of 
Captain Boycott, whose ostracism during 
the Home Rule agitation some thirty years 
ago gave birth to a verb that has become 
current among all the English-speaking 
nations. 
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THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 centsa box. 4*¢ 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COFFEE WAS IT 


People Slowly Learn the Facts. 





“All my life IT have been such a slave 
to coffee that the very aroma of it was 
enough to set my nerves quivering. I-kept 
gradually losing my health, but I used to 
say, ‘Nonsense, it don’t hurt me.’ 

“Slowly I was forced to admit the truth, 
and the final result was that my whole 
nervous force was shattered. 

“My heart became weak and uncertain 
in its action, and that frightened me. 
Finally my physician told me, about a 
year ago, that I must stop drinking coffee, 


‘or I could never expect to be well again. 


“T was in despair, for the very thought 
of the medicines I had tried so many times 
nauseated me. ‘I thought of Postum, but 
could hardly bring myself to give up the 
coffee. 

“Finally I concluded that I owed it to 
myself to give Postum a trial. So I got 
a package, and carefully followed the 
directions, and what a delicious, nourish- 
ing, rich drink it was! Do you know, I 
found it very easy to shift from coffee to 
Postum and not mind the change at all? 

“Almost immediately after I made the 
change I found myself better, and as the 
days went by I kept on improving. My 
nerves grew sound and steady, I slept well, 
ard felt strong and well-balanced all the 
time. 

“Now I am completely cured, with the 
old nervousness and sickness all gone. In 
every way I am well once more.” 

It pavs to give up the drink that acts 
on some like a poison, for health is the 
greatest fortune one can have. 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 





uine, true, and full of human interest. 
‘*“ ARABIC”? 


CLARK'S omens CRUISE 


Feb. 4. $400 up for 71 Days. All expenses. 
Round-World Tours—Nov., Jan. 
Riviera—Italy Tours—Jan., Feb. 

¥F. C. CLARK, Times Building, NEW YORK. 





DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 





For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has | 


Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 
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Peace and Plenty 


An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 












OVERTY destroys a man’s courage and weakens his 
}; natural inclination to look you in the eye and tell the 
truth. Xe Money is the counter in this game of life. And 
while we do not love Money for its own sake, we realize 
© that it is only money that can ward off want, woe, wretch- 
‘ edness—perhaps starvation—when earning power is gone. 

== And earning power, for all of us, will surely go some 
time—this we know. \@ Money stands between you and the fear of want. 
When you insure your life you insure your peace of mind. Also, you insure 
the peace of mind of those who depend upon you. It is not want that eats 
out our hearts, and renders our work ail: it is the fear of want— worry, 
apprehension, uncertainty, doubt. \¢ Life-insurance means assurance. I be- 
lieve that nothing will increase a man’s earning power so much as the feeling 
that he is an insurable proposition, and has made all snug against stormy 
weather, and even ae 5 shipwreck itself. Yet money in a lump sum in the 
hands of those not versed in finance is a burden, and sometimes a menace. 
It lays them open to the machinations of the tricky and dishonest, also— the 
well-meaning men of the Colonel Sellers class who know just how to double 
it in a month. ¢ Realizing these things, and to meet a great human need, 
the Equitable is now issuing a policy which, instead of being paid in a lump 
sum, gives a fixed monthly payment as long as the war a shall live, 
payable for twenty years in any event. It works either way. It will provide 
an income for your own future if you live. It will provide an income for your 
wife (or your son, daughter, mother, father, sister or other dependent) if you 
die. And if you both live, it will protect you both. 


=.) 
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“‘ Strongest in the World’’ 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES—Paul Morton, President—120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








Agencies Everywhere! None in your town? Then why not recommend to us some good man—or 
woman—to represent us there ?— Great opportunities to-day in Life-Insurance work for the Equitable. 
THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, ————” 

20 Broadway, New York 





Without committing myself to any action, 1 would like to know zvhat it would cost to pro 
AE OMRON CAFO COONS OF Gelb gcacsnnscnciee: cisciiucccnvenssesaced payable at my death toa person 
WOW ia dascastcescssevensccsvcsusacceccen years of age. 
Pa vgsctcc cass ticadsghibehbsahssasndinkesdcetvsiGedcuascus sUGAUseaKs sadecicdeubacnbrsiavdxchesdianeass 
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Book Land, 


edited by Edwm Markham and 
John Vance Cheney, is a live, 
entertainng department of the 
New York Morning American every 
Saturday, where the prominent 
books of the day are discussed 
in a crisp, readable, entertain- 
ing fashion. Keep informed on 
the live topics of the world of 
books. 

Books serve a double purpose: 
they educate while they enter- 


tain. Read books. 
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ABSOLUTELY FREE 
A 5 Vol. Set of 


MAUPASSANT 


ind in Art Cloth 


in 300 pages 















You are NOT to pay anything for the set 
NOW nor ATER vou receive it 

e could offer these sets 

regular price. An unexpect- 

has enabled us to add a few 

th to our magazine That 

mk iders for PEARSON'S MAGA- 

ZI) we're risking the price of these 
bx that xu will be continual readers ye 


that it is good busi- 
e sets of DE MAU- 
FREE in order to 


ifter year, and we believe 





ness to let you have 5 
PASSANT ABSOLUTELY 
get you started 


OUR PROPOSITION 


price of PEARSON'S MAGAZINE is 15 












cents a copy, which, if purchased by single 
copies. sts $1.80 a year. For boxing, wrap- 
ping and express charges on the five volumes of 
DE MAUPASSANT, 150 complete storics, illus- 
trated, printed from new, large type, copy- 
righted 1010, size 44 x 7, it costs an average of 
80 cents each, according to distance; so send 
us S2.60 for the year’s subscription to the 
magazine and for the absolute cost of shipping 


and delivery 


THERE ARE NO FURTHER CHARGES 
‘OF ANY KIND WHATEVER 


cents, as good faith, and 





You may send only 7e 





«the books will be shipped you, with the Special 
Privilege of Examination, before you pay the 
balance (the express companies charge 10 cents 
more f these collect shipments); or send the 
full amount at once and save 1o cents. Send 
us $2.60 in money, stamps, check or money- 
order If the books are not satisfactory in 
every iv, without quibble or question we will 
refund you either the 7o cents or $2.60 paid. 


French Classics 


RENCH authors iave written many live- 


ly tales which, because of false convention- 
al modesty, have been, until recent transla- 
tions, unknown to those who read only English. 
Prudish modesty and unfair prejudice have 
deprived us of the merriest and liveliest tales ever 
written, Guy de Maupassant’s eventful 


‘areer gave him ideas, situations and local 
x for his unsurpassed stories. Strong in 
imayination, overflowing with natural enthusi- 
ind passion in his study of human life and 
conduct, things really hap- 
r—not as we imagine they might or as 
we would—BUT THE REAL DOINGS 
OF LL E—is what Maupassant always gives 
His dramatic instinct, his situations and his 
limaxc ire overwhelming These absorbing 
torit hould be in every library tales of 
travel, mystery, adventure, comedy, 
pathos and tragedy, love and realism, 


You Must Write AT ONCE 
PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, 425 E. 24th St, N.Y. City 
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Cortes CGARS 
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NEW BOOKLET ON 


WALL STREET 
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the trader in Stock nd Bonds 
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Special Night Letter Service 


LEAVITT & CRANT, 


lem nsol t Stock ex ye of New York, 
55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
BRANCHE OFFICES 
West 1 St Albar Hotel (41st St. and Broadway) 
Nassau 1 t Bldg., 356 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
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A NEw boat for cutting down aquatic 
weeds has recently been invented by a 
Frenchman, Amiot. This boat is driven 
by motor foree and is intended for cut- 
ting down the weeds which grow in small 
rivers, canals, and ponds. 

This boat is flat-bottomed and is made 
of iron. It is six yards long and four 
and one-half feet wide. In the centre of 
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A Lawmnemower for Ponds 


and one-half miles per hour after deduc- 
tion has been made for time lost in pass- 
ing under bridges, ete. 

The crew consists of three men. One 
superintends the motor, another attends 
to the steering of the boat, and the third 
is engaged in attending to the raising and 
lowering of the saws according to the 
depth of the water. 

















The new pond-mower in operation 


the boat is a motor which, by means of a 
belt, drives a paddle-wheel placed in the 
front of the boat. The motor also operates 
which 


two saw-like instruments are 
mounted at the back. 

The boat is supplied with a_ single- 
cylinder eight-horse-power motor. Calcu- 


lated at thirty revolutions a minute, the 
practical speed of the boat is about two 





When the machine is cutting, the dis- 
tance traversed per hour is about two 
miles, and the cost of running the ma- 
chine is about a half-dollar per hour. As 
work of this kind formerly cost from 
twelve to fifteen francs per mile, it 
will be seen that this new method of 
cutting down weeds is exceedingly eco- 
nomical. 


Mow Silkworms Work 


As with the culture of tea, the produc- 
tion of silk is an extremely simple occu- 
pation, especially in China, which is, 
after all, the chiefest of silk-producing 
countries. Briefly stated, the following 
are the steps through which the staple 
passes on its way to the loom. 

About the middle of the month of April 
the eggs of the silkworm are hatched. 
When hatched, the resultant little worms 
are placed on bamboo frames, there to re- 
main for a certain period, during which 
their diet consists of mulberry leaves cut 
into very small pieces. When the worms 
have attained greater size it becomes 
necessary, of course, to provide other 
frames for them; and their diet. too, is 
altered, in that they are now fed with 
leaves not so finely cut as before. This 
process is continued until at last they are 
given whole leaves to feed upon. 

A curious circumstance in connection 
with the feeding of the worms lies in 
their varying periods of diet. For in- 
stance, just after they have been hatched, 
the little creatures will eat for a space 
of five days, this being followed by a 
sleep of two days, when they eat nothing. 

Later another change in their feeding 
habits comes. When they awake their 
appetites are not so keen, inasmuch as 
they will, generally speaking, eat for four 
days only and then sleep for one. 

Upon the attainment of their full size 
and strength the worms proceed with the 
spinning of their cocoons, a task that con- 
sumes from four to seven days. The spin- 





ning having been accomplished, the worm 
turns its attention to the business of 
stripping the cocoon; and, about a week 
later, each little cultivator is ready with 
his silken harvest. The. harvests of all, 
duly gathered, go to make up the bales of 
the native Chinese traders. 

The first and foremost circumstance 
that goes to decide the quality and _ tex- 
ture of the silk is the breed of the worm 
responsible for it. Next comes the quality 
of the leaves fed to the worker, and then 
comes the mode of feeding. Silkworms 
must be fed at regular hours; the tempera- 
ture of the quarters wherein they have 
their being must be maintained at a 
certain degree. Above all. they must be 
protected against noxious smells, whereby 
they are strangely affected. They are 
peculiarly sensitive to the presence of 
strangers, and the utmost care must be 
exercised by the natives in their handling 
of the little fellows. 

Experts aver that the greatest defect 
in the production of Chinese silk lies in 
the primitive mode of reeling which ‘the 
Celestials persist in employing. 

The biggest of all silk-markets is 
Shanghai, whence, about June 1 in each 
year, the first season’s silk is brought. 
Those who fetch the silk to market are 
not, however, the native growers—gener- 
ally small farmers maintaining a few 
mulberry - bushes in odd corners of their 
tilled lands in addition to their other 
industries—but middlemen, who do_ busi- 


,ness with the Shanghai merchants. 





A Second Methuselah 


Ln the ancient “ public burying-ground ” 
in Germantown, Pennsylvania, there is a 
tombstone over one grave half hidden in 
tangled grass, bearing an inscription that 
never fails to startle the curious visitor 
who falls to reading the epitaphs there- 
about. 

This inscription is as follows: 


In Memory Of 
Adam _ Shisler 
Who Departed This Life 
Deeember the 
23, 1777, Aged 969 


years. 





The truth of the matter as to the re- 
markable age of Adam Shisler is’ that 
he was gathered to his fathers at the age 
of sixty-nine years. The stone - cutter 
evidently mistook his directions or else 
he was absent-minded and had cut 
“967 years upon the stone. It would 
seem that when he discovered his mis- 
take he was unwilling to lose his hours 
of toil, and so covered up the first nine 
with cement and added another after the 
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six. In the course of time the cement fell 
away and “969” was left to startle ob- 
servers. 





The Beet-Sugar Centennial 


Suear, like many articles of diet that 
are nowadays considered indispensable, 
was not in common use until a date com- 
paratively recent. It is just one hundred 
years since a means was found for ex- 
tracting sugar from beets, which popular- 
ized an article commonly considered an 
expensive luxury. Before the discovery 
of the sweet constituents of the beet root 
the majority of people lived and died 
without tasting sugar. 

The Greeks and Romans knew nothing 
of it; they sweetened their aliments with 
honey. The people of the Middle Ages 
were equally ignorant of sugar. So far as 
can be learned, nothing was known of it 
up to the time of the Crusades. 

The Orient gave to Europe the art of 
preserving in sugar, but sugar was used 
in medicine long before it was used in 
foods. Until the reign of Louis XIV. it 
was sold by the apothecaries, and the 





grocers fought for the right to add to 
their stores. Those who had sugar jn 
their houses and ate it for pleasure 
were the rich. In 1372 the Quee of 


France had four small sugar-loaves fo; 
her year’s provision; each loaf weished 
about five pounds and cost the equiv. lent 
of $5.70 a pound. In the sixteenth cen 


tury Venice was the great sngar-me ket 


When Henry IIL. entered the city the 
Venetians gave an extraordinary 1 cep- 
tion —a _ réception @ suecre. Inside the 
palace everything was made of. sieay. 


even the plates and other dishes used foy 
the banquet. 

The art of treating sugar to viake 
edible delicacies was not entrusted to the 
care of the cook. The man who mad. the 
king’s bonbons was a high official o: the 
court. His duty was to invent fanciful 
confectionery for the royal table. The 
emoluments of the king’s bonbonnie: cut 
a figure in the budget considered by Par- 
liament on the eve of the Revolution. The 
king’s bonbonnier, who was a thoro 
experienced master of the delicate «raft. 
was unremitting in his work of inveiti 


delicacies for the royal table. Te jp. 
vented “ honey-sticks ” and “* honey pow- 
der.” He invented one excellent delice. ey— 
a rock made of prunes, standing on a 


chocolate pedestal. 
Napoleon did not like eandy, but he 
openly deplored the high price of sugar 


and the necessity of getting sugar-cane 
from England’s — colonies. When his 
blockade isolated England, sugar was so 
dear in France that, when used at sl! at 
table, it was nibbled from a string ling 


iests, 


overhead and circulated by the 
each one holding the edge of it an instant 


in his or her mouth to give a suvared 
‘taste to his food. At that time the chief 
drink of the French was coffee. The 


coffee was never sugared. The moutli was 
sugared by some instants’ contact with the 
sugar, and then the coffee was taken. 
Long before the year 1810 it was known 
that certain plants contained sugar. It 
had its enemies as well as its enthusiasts. 
There were those who said that it inclined 
people to fever. In the eighteenti: cen 
tury a doctor declared that the [ritish 
scourges, scurvy and consumption. were 
due to the general use of sugar. The 
partisans of sugar declared that sugar 
was strengthening, that it increased flesh. 
made the people who ate it cheerful. and 
lengthened life. The Due de Beaufort, a 
very old but very lively man, who ate a 
pound a day, was cited as an example of 
what sugar could do for its adherents. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it was the opinion in France that 
people must eat sugar to be well. Even 
people of small means bought a pound of 
gray lump sugar from time to time. The 
gray sugar was the inferior grade. Just 
when all the world used sugar the Conti- 
nental Blockade shut out sugar-eane. 
The chemists had long heen trying to find 
a plant to take the place of sugar-eane. 
Napoleon turned to the chemists and urged 
them to inerease their efforts, and Par- 
mentier produced a sugar derived from 
grapes. Thereafter Napoleon ordered his 
people to discard cane sugar and to use 





in its place grape sugar. De Monta 
livet. Minister of the Interior, incurred 


the Emperor’s displeasure at a_ banquet 
given at his palace. The ices on his table 
were sweetened with cane sugar. 

But the economical grape sugar was to 
give place to a more economical and more 
advantageous product. In the month of 
September, 1810, the chemist Duvanx sent 
a note to the Academy of Sciences. i! 
which he revealed his plans for extracting 
sugar from beets. His plans were aj- 
proved, and manufactories were started 
on the outskirts of Paris. In thie 
1812 there were fifty sugar manufactories 
in active operation in France. 

The sugar industry is now one of the 
best and most flourishing of the national 
industries of France. The culture of the 
beet is a source of wealth and prosperity. 
In the north of France thousands 
peasants and innumerable  foreigners— 
farmers’ helpers, who come from heyond 
the Belgian frontier—are employed at the 
time of the harvest. 
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Peat and Coal 


COAL is fossil peat. The peat hogs of 


to-day might become coal-beds in some 
future geological age. The Germans col 
tend that there is strict paralle!ism be- 
tween the different kinds of peat and 
coal. When the remains of plant collect 
under terrestrial conditions an ordinal) 
peat bog is formed. This corresponds wit! 
“bright” coal. If the remains collet 
underwater an organic slime is formel 


M1,” ot 


and this corresponds with “« 
eannel, coal. When terrestris! alt 
aquatic conditions have alternated dur 
ing the collection of the remains * strat 
peat ” results, and this correspor ls WW 
coal deposits consisting of alternat» layel’ 


of bright and dull coal. The chemical and 
physical properties of the various ‘inds 
peat and coal show a similar correspol™ 
ence. 
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The Honorable 


\yiong the ancient customs that are 
passing away in the kingdom of Siam, 
inder the influence of European ideas, is 


th worship of the white elephant. 

‘he white, or albino, elephant is not 
white, in any strict sense of the word, but 
merely of — lighter color than other 
elepuants. It was, and to some extent 


still is, worshipped by reason of the fact 
that it was supposed to contain the soul 
of sume dead king. 

\Vhite elephants are really the inferiors 
of their darker fellows in strength and 
health. and generally in __ intelligence. 
Like white mice and white rabbits, they 
are apt to be weaklings, and easily be- 
come the vietims of all sorts of diseases. 

Mons wars have been fought, the 
Siamese say, over the possession of white 
elephants. One of these wars is recorded 
in the annals of the seventeenth century. 
The ing of Siam possessed seven white 
elephants of the greatest beauty, which 
were the envy of all farther India. 

At that time the city of Pegu, in 
Burma, which has now relapsed to a less 
than secondary importance, was the 
capital of a rich and important kingdom. 
The King of Pegu, deeming that Siam 
had more than her share of white 
elephants, sent an embassy to Bangkok to 
demand some of them. 

The Siamese court promptly refused to 
erant this demand, whereupon the King 
of Pegu invaded Siam with a great army. 
He laid siege to Bangkok, and in time, 
after many lives had been lost in the 





White Elephant 


battles fought, the city capitulated. The 
Pegu people, however, treated the Siamese 
with great consideration, 

The royal palace was not entered. The 
temples were left unviolated, except that 
a soldier entered one of them and cut off 
the hand of a golden idol. This hand was 
afterward —restored—miraculeusly, — the 
people believe. 

However, the Pegu people carried olf 
six of the Siamese white elephants and a 
great store of treasure. 

Until within recent times the stables of 
the King of Siam always contained a num- 
ber of white elephants. and the father of 
the present King had seven. These were 
treated with extraordinary consideration. 
Attendants were told off to see that their 
every wish was gratified. There were 
great fans with which to keep the pachy- 
derms cool and drive off the flies; and 
when they went out to walk they were 
protected by huge umbrellas from the 
rays of the sun. They were served in ves- 
sels of precious metals, each elephant 
having before him two vases, from one of 
which he ate and from the other drank. 

The white elephants were given water 
that had been kept six months, it being 
the Siamese notion that that which was 
the oldest was the most wholesome. 

The tusks of the sacred male white 
elephants were decorated with small bells 
made of gold. A chain of golden links 
surrounded the head of each, and a 
cushion of embroidered velvet was upon 
each elephant’s neck. 
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REMEMBERING GROVER CLEVELAND 


THERE WAS A GREAT RALLYING OF 
OCTOBER 12TH WHEN WCODROW 
GRIMAGE TO THE OLD PRESBYTERIAN 
WAS BORN ON MARCH 13, 1837. 
AN IMPROMPTU ADDRESS BY DR. 
GREAT 


CITIZENS 
WILSON AND OTHER 


NEARLY 
WILSON 
MORAL QUALITIES 


AT CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY, ON 
EMINENT MEN MADE A PIL- 
PARSONAGE IN WHICH GROVER CLEVELAND 


THOUSAND JERSEY MEN ENJOYED 
HE EXTOLLED CLEVELAND'S 


FOUR 
IN WHICH 





The Gentler View 
LIVING ALONG 
By Florida Pier 


APTER a separation of some weeks. two 
women met, and the younger exclaimed, 
excitedly, “ Now tell me what you’ve been 
doing!” The other answered in a tone 
equally high and never doubting but that 
she was giving an adequate reply, “ Liv- 
Ing along!” It was not that she had been 
undergoing anything that made living in 
itself remarkable; it was just that she 
considered living an exceptionally absorb- 
Inez occupation and one entirely worth 
telling about. The younger woman, 
brousht up a little shortly, wondered if 
It 1s not living, after all, that takes up 
mos’ of our time and prevents our “ do- 
ing” to the praiseworthy extent we all 
Intend, 

Tl ’ past generations who have meant 
Most, honestly to accomplish big tasks and 
take sreat strides ahead probably _post- 
pone! their undertaking because they, tco, 
Were so busy “ living along.” We each 
fee| ® little ashamed at our enthralment, 
for there is seldom anything impressive to 
other people in our daily jog-trot; and we 
are iore or less sheepish to have to ad- 
mit that we are interested in it, and so 
breathless about it that the projects of 
our youth are never strong enough to draw 
US trom the suecession of homely detail 
and intimate feeling. We know it’s all 
humdrum: we know, when we have a spare 
Moment in which to think about it, that 
't Is wil beside the mark, that there are 
great things to be done and read and 











changed. There are terrible seconds when 
we are confronted with our own futility, 
but at the end of the day we do feel that 
something has happened to us. - No one 
can deny that we accomplished something, 
for did we not with real intensity take in 
our own futility? Looking back on a day, 
it seems crowded. We hurried enthusi- 
astically from mood to mood and minute 
to minute, and it is just the high pitch of 


our enthusiasm that makes us a shade 
constrained when asked what we have 
been doing. We cannot be sure we were 


justified in so enjoying it all. Only se- 
cretly, in our intimate thoughts, do we 
regard a day as full, because first we felt 
the morning air, ihen we got warm— 
that takes some time—after which we 
glowed with a comfortable bustling zeal 
because laundry lists were made out and 
mending—another tiresome job—was fin- 
ished before nine. That started us off 
with a full day on our hands, and some 
time was spent thinking how agreeable 
and invigorating it was to have a full 
day before one. Then just as a decision 
to write letters to catch the foreign mail 
had been reached, it was discovered that 
the telephone was out of order, which re- 
quired a conversation with Central. in 
which all that was most executive in one’s 
nature came out, a member of the family 
remarking on its termination that there 
was no need for talking like the Empress 
of India. This unkind thrust sent one to 
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Mrs. Browning’s remarks on families for 
comfort, during which it was discovered 
in a byway of one’s brain that Emerson 
said, “ Who could be brilliant before an 
uncle?” and by this time such a_ hectic 
condition of the emotions had been brought 
about that a quick walk was taken, dur- 
ing which we had one really beautiful 
thought, and that brought with it twelve 
o’elock, with only an hour before luncheon, 
and a morning back of one so crowded as 
to seem kaleidoscopic. In the afternoon 
one may feel some more, or dream, or 
plan, or read, or be fond of some one, or 
enjoy something, or get a little better 
adjusted in a human relation. A truth 
may be atealized, an illusion pricked, a 
convention kicked over, an ideal strength- 
ened. The list of things that may happen 
is so long as to make a detailing of them 
unnecessary. They show themselves at 
first glance as multitudinous. <And_ if 
they do not show themselves as of much 
import, are they not the very things you 
are doing yourself, and are you not beg- 
ging leave to press the point, doing them 
to the exclusion of everything else and 
finding them all so vital that you would 
not omit a one, now that it has become a 
part of you? 

And, moreover —a confession, once it 
has taken the bit in its teeth, bolts 
straight for shamelessness—there are even 
lesser things that we enjoy, and, though 
regretful on the surface, we are staunch 
at the roots. We like finding buttons, and 
convincing a strong nature that it does 
not know how to hang curtains, and tidy- 
ing bureau drawers, and running up-stairs 
to tell a second cousin that we have de- 
cided not to believe in socialism, that 
we know why we shouldn't, but can’t put 
it in words, and we'll have the person who 
convinced us convinee her if she would 
like it. We like so many things so much, 
and if they are not worthy of us what, 
after all, are we but these very things as- 
similated and sweetened with the blend- 
ing they have undergone’ which has 
doubled and trebled their use. The dis- 
contentment at living along is part of 
the living along, and so are the aspira- 
tions and the exaltations and dulness and 





chagrin at the pettiness of it all. Even 
the realizing of it made looking out of a 
window across a rain-soaked lawn sug- 
gestive and the writing of it—ah, that 
ended the afternoon charmingly and 
brought about the finding of an extra 
stamp that was a complete surprise! 


There only remains the reading, but that 
will be part of the living along of other 
people, which always seems a poor busi- 
ness at best. 


To be caught reading a book of tower- 
ing mental dimensions is exactly as em- 
barrassing as to be discovered reading a 
very yellow novel. The latter you explain 
at once you read for the descriptions, 
while the former needs so much explain- 
ing that you are speechless. It is pre- 
sumptuous to be reading Burke on_ the 
French Revolution and to look as though 
you understood it. All such pretensions 
are hurriedly disclaimed, and a denial 
thrown in that this is at all your usual 
habit, as well as a_ plea offered that 
you be not expected to comment intelli- 
gently upon it. People are so horridly 
apt to say: “ Ah, yes! Stunning on limi- 
tations in the second chapter, isn’t it?” 
You are well on to the middle of the 
book, but you saw nothing about limita- 


tions. You really wish people wouldn't 
annoy you. ‘To be seen reading such a 
book gives a totally wrong impression 


and may do one untold harm. They think 
you have a reason for behaving so and 
draw respectful conclusions, while all the 
while you have no reason at all. You 
read it because — well, because that is 
what it was intended for; and the last 
book you read was so delightful that 
penance seemed only proper and—well, as 
a matter of fact, you didn’t read it, you 
only started it, which was no great harm, 
and the sort of thing that might happen 
to any one. 





Explosive Chewing-gum 


Tue British soldier loves to chew gum 
—not, however, the gum known to Amer- 
ica, but the army.explosive cordite, which 
contains sixty per cent. of nitro-glycerine, 
a sweet concoction of agreeable taste. 

Chewers of cordite assert that, when 
taken in little doses, it gently stimulates 
the nervous system and causes a slight ex- 
hilaration. Chewed in larger quantities, 
it produces an effect like that of hasheesh 
and causes ecstatic visions. 

The habit of chewing cordite has be- 
come so common in the British army that 
the military authorities have taken 
measures to prevent the misuse of the ex- 
plosive. Cordite so used does not explode, 
hecause nitro-glycerine is exploded only 
by a formidable shock or by an electric 
spark; but it is not impossible that. 
under certain conditions, it might be ex- 
ploded—by the impact of two exceptional 
ly hard teeth, for instance. 





dust Observe for Yourself — 
Pronounced Individuality 
and a Flavor more satisfy. 
ing than mere wordscan 
describe, areBlatz exclusive 
characteristics—so declare 


those whoreally appreciate 
character and quality in 


table beer. 








— MILWAUKEE — 


THE FINEST 
BEER EVER BREWED 


VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO. MILWAUKEE 
ASK FOR IT AT THE CLUB, CAFE OR BUFFET 


INSIST ON “‘BLATZ’’ 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED DIRECT 





More Miles from Your Gasoline 
—Safety from Fire 


Gasoline stored in the Wayne Tank 
can’t lose its power or volume, be- 
cause it can’t evaporate. 

It goes straight into the tank of your 
car through the Wayne Pump—without 
a chance to spill or waste. 

It is far out of reach of a chance spark 
or carelessly dropped match. 

And it is stored in a system like thou- 
sands in public and private garages 
and in the service of big corporations. 


WAYNE 


Storage 
System 


Guaranteed 
by us for 
two years 


Write for detailed information, 
sizes, prices, etc., stating your 
needs. 

Wayne Oi! Tank & Pump 
Co. Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


DEPT. 
177 Broadway, 
146 Summer Street, 
45 Lake Street, 
1201 Ford Building, 














Can be worn all day long, without discomfort, 
they protect where protection is needed, the 

sole of the shoe. 

EVERYBODY NEEDS EVERSTICKS. 


Always for sale where good shoes are sold, 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES. 


THE ADAMS & FORD CO. 
CLEVELAND, 0. 
LZ 
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None genuine with- 
out THIS cord. 


—PATENT 


and Trade-Mark Business solicited from 


Responsible Manufacturers & Inventors 

We refer to satisfied clients of highest rating in 42 States 

Free Book ets of real value, and trustworthy advice 

Patent Litigation—Infringement opinions 

MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE, 606 F St., Washington, D. C. 
Established Fifty Years 
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Natural Laxative 
Water 
Recommended 
by Physicians 
Refuse Substitutes 
Best remedy for el 


CONSTIPATION 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 














































Fire Tricks 


Fire tricks were practised in very an- 
cient times. The first known fire-breather 
was a Syrian slave named Eunus, a leader 
in the servile war in Sicily, 130 bc. He 
pretended to have immediate communica- 
tion with the gods. When desirous of inspir- 
ing his followers with courage he breathed 
flames and sparks from his mouth. 

In order to accomplish this feat Eunus 
pierced a nutshell at both ends, and, hay 
ing filled it with some burning substance, 
he put it in his mouth and breathed 
through it. The same trick is performed 
to-day in a more appreved manner. The 
performer rolls some flax or hemp into a 
hall about the size of a walnut, which he 
lets burn until it is nearly consumed. 
Then he rolls round it more flax while it 
is still burning. By this means the fire 
is retained in the ball for a long time. 
He slips this ball into his mouth unper- 
ceived, and breathes through it. His 
breath revives the fire, and he sustains 
no injury so long as he inhales only 
through his nostrils. 

Various theories have been advanced to 
account for other feats of this sort  per- 
formed by the ancients. An old ordeal 
was the holding of a red-hot iron by the 
who was not burned if he were 
innocent. Probably some protective paste 
was used on the hands. The peculiar 
property of mineral salts, such as alum, 
in protecting articles of dress from. fire 
has long been known. An old Milanese 
devised a costume consisting of a cloth 
covering for the body which had been 
steeped in alum. A metallic dress of wire 
gauze was added to this, and, thus  pro- 
tected, a man might walk on hot iron. 

Fire-walking is an ancient Oriental cus- 
tom, the origin of which is apparently un- 
known. It still survives in India, Japan, 
and some of the South Sea Islands. The 
performance, sometimes preceded by in- 
cantations conducted by priests and fol- 
lowed by a feast, consists in walking bare- 
foot over a bed of stones which have been 
made red or white hot by fire. 

A tribe on one of the Fiji Islands was 
once persuaded to give an exhibition, and 
several Europeans went to witness it. 
One of them, a government meteorologist, 
carried a thermometer that would register 
up to four hundred degrees Fahrenheit. 

When the guests arrived they found 
hundreds of natives assembled. The oven 
was twenty-five or thirty feet long and 
eight feet broad, and was shaped like a 
saucer. The deepest part of the depres- 
sion was fifteen feet in length. The prep- 
arations had been undertaken long enough 
in advance to avert any delay, and the 
visitors saw the stones still covered with 
embers. 

Walking beside the pit before this was 
done, the man with the thermometer re- 
corded a temperature of one hundred and 
fourteen degrees. After the were 
uneovered he hung his instrument out 
over the centre of the oven, six feet above 
the stones, whereupon the mereury rose to 
two hundred and cighty-two degrees. — It 
is said the stones were “ white-hot.”” and 
that low flames from small coals between 
the stones could be seen leaping up around 
them. 

Two of the men who were to walk across 
the oven were examined by the Europeans 


accused, 


stones 


before their daring act. They wore gar- 
lands about the neck and waist. Their 
fect and ‘legs were entirely bare. The 


soles of their feet were soft and_ flexible, 
showing that they had not been rendered 
permanently callous in any way. 

In order to detect the 
chemicals that might have been applied 
for the occasion various tests were made. 

Finally, at a signal, the seven or eight 
natives who took part in the exhibition 
enme down in single file to the oven and 
walked across the stones from one end of 
the pit to the other. They spent less than 
half a minute there. 

Immediately after they emerged, the 
Europeans again inspected their feet. but 
could find no sign of burning or blistering. 

Several Englishmen have tried this ex- 
periment, ene of them a British resident 
en one of the Society Islands. He stated 
that he felt something resembling slight 
electric shocks and that the tingling sen- 
sation continued for hours afterward, but 
that that was all. The tender skin of his 
feet was not even hardened by fire. Yet 
the stones were so hot that an hour after- 
ward green branches thrown on them 
caught fire and blazed up. 


Famous Rings 


Curtous and romantic legends attach 
fo certain of the world’s famous rings. 
One, the coronation ring of England, has 
an especially interesting history, more or 
authentic. 

Tradition has it that this ring was 
given by Edward the Confessor to an aged 
mendicant, who, accosting the king on the 
highway, asked alms to enable him to ae- 
ecomplish a journey to Jerusalem. 

When the mendicant reached the Holy 


less 





presence of * 
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ATS weaneenr 


THE COMING WOMAN 


“What are you girls doing to Willie ?” 
“* Oh, we are only playing ‘ Suffragette,’ and he won’t vote the way we want him to.” 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Bulletin. 


OPENING OF THE CREAT 
PENNSYLVANIA STATION 
IN NEW YORK. 











On Sunday, November 27, full train service will be in- 
augurated by the Pennsylvania Railroad to and from its 
new station at Seventh Avenue and Thirty-second Street, 
New York City. 


The location of the Pennsylvania Station, one block from 
Broadway, two blocks from Fifth Avenue, is in the heart 
Within 


a short radius are located the majority of the big retail stores 


of the hotel, club, and theatre district of Manhattan. 


The Seventh Avenue surface cars and the 
the Thirty- 


fourth Street surface cars (crosstown) pass its Thirty-fourth 


and restaurants. 
Eighth Avenue surface cars pass its doors; 
Street entrance, and stations of the Sixth Avenue Elevated 
and Hudson and Manhattan Tubes are a short block from its 
main entrance. 

Time tables showing the service to and from the 
Pennsylvania Station are now being arranged, and may be 
obtained at Ticket Offices before the opening of the Station. 


Connections will be made at Manhattan Transfer (near 
Newark) with local trains to and from the downtown sta- 
tions by way of Jersey City, so that downtown New York 
passengers who desire may continue to use the Cortlandt 
Hudson Terminal 


and Desbrosses Street Stations and the 


Station of the Hudson and Manhattan Tubes. 














Let the Kodak Film Tank and Velox Paper 
_Complete the Pleasure of Your Kodak Day. 


KODAK SIMPLICITY 


marks every step. No dark room for either developing or printing and better 
results than by the old methods. Ask your dealer or write us for the two free 
booklets: ‘‘ Tank Development’’ and ‘‘ The Velox Book.” 





If you do not finish your own pictures, insist 
on the use of Velox by the man who finishes 
them for you. A good negative is worthy of 
Velox ; a poor negative needs Velox. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 
ROCHESTER, N, Y. The Kodak City. 


























City, the story of the bestowal of the ring 
is said to have come to the knowledge of 
St. John the Divine, who, blessing ‘he 
cirelet, bade the pilgrim to restore it to 
his sovereign. This command was obe: ed 
by the mendicant, who effected the retirn 
of the ring through an English pilgrim 
who was returning home from a visit to 
Palestine. 

The ring was’ thereafter carefully 
guarded and finally placed in Edwarl’s 
shrine at Westminster. The story of he 
ring was duly set forth in painted char ie. 
ters on glass and fixed in a window in he 
south aisle of the abbey. 

The German Emperor is said to war 
at all times a ring that he regards as jis 
own peculiar talisman, and to which a 
fantastic origin is credited. It appe rs 
that, during the time of John, Elector of 
Brandenburg. a toad entered his room «ne 
night and placed a small gem on ;hie 
Klector’s couch. This, we are assurod, 
though a stone of small intrinsic vale, 
has ever proved a talisman to the im- 
perial house. The stone was set in a ring 
by the father of Frederick the Great, 
since whose time it has been worn by ‘he 
head of the imperial German family. 

The King of Spain owns a ring whose 
listory proclaims it to be something o: a 
“hoodoo.” According to the traditions 
of the Spanish court, this ring was jpre- 
sented to Queen Mercedes by Alfonso 
XII. She died within a month. The King 
then turned over the ring to his sister 
Maria, and she, too, died shortly after re- 
ceiving the ring. The fatal cirelet again 
coming into the possession of the King, 
he this time gave it to Princess Cristina, 
his sister-in-law, who survived but tliree 
months. It would seem that the King 
was determined to brave the baleful in- 
fluence of the ring, for, when its possessor 
died, he decided to wear it himself. 
Curiously enough. he, too, passed away 
not long afterward. 

Naturally, the Queen Regent was loath 
to assume the risk of wearing the deadly 
circlet. Indeed, she refused to have any- 
thing to do with it, and, instead, caused 
it to be hung in a golden chain about the 
neck of the statue of the Virgin of Almu- 
dena in Madrid. It would seem that the 
young Alfonso, however, did not share 
the Queen Regent’s dread of this ring, 
for it is now in his personal possession. 

Spaniards entertain an odd superstition 
with reference to this ring of awesome 
history. It is believed to be pessessed of 
some mystic power whereby unworthy 
wearers of it are deprived of their lives. 
Yo the worthy wearer, however, it is con- 
tended that the ring assures prosperity 
and long life. The superstitious have 
pointed out, in support of their conten- 
tion, that the young King was actually 
wearing this ring at the time of his nar- 
row escape from death when a bomb was 
thrown at him on his wedding-day. 

There is a ring of the imperial Russian 
house that is supposed to exercise a pro- 
tective influence over the worthy wearer. 
There is a story to the effect that the 
grandfather of the present Tsar, who was 
never known to stir from the palace with- 
out the ring, was assassinated on the day 
that he left the ring behind, a legend that 
has greatly strengthened the Russian be- 
lief in the magic virtues of the ring. 


Snakes that Died Twice 


A NATURALIST once told how, in 4 
thicket on a mountainside, he saw a man 
kill a rattlesnake. He beat the life out 
of it with a club, and continued the pound- 
ing till it was mangled beyond recogni- 
tion. When the naturalist remonstrated, 
the man said, “ Boss, you can’t kill a 
rattlesnake too dead.” 

On one occasion a boat bound for the 
United States from Rio de _ Janeiro 
touched at Pernambuco, where the mate 
drove a bargain with a snake-dealer for a 
half-dozen reptiles of various -sizes, 

The mate had them in a cage on deck, 
and charged a sailor with the duty of 
washing it out with sea water every eve- 
ning. All went well as long as the weather 
was mild, but on the night before the 
Gulf Stream was crossed the sailor left 
a quantity of water in the cage «and, 
about thirty hours from port, a_ biting 
gale struck the ship. 

All hands were busy with the storm, 
and the snakes were forgotten. When the 
mite thought of them and went to ook 
after their condition, he found iliem 
frozen stiff, and apparently as dead as the 
proverbial door-nail. 

The dealer for whom the mate had 
brought them came on board the following 
day. He professed great disappoint:ent 
over the loss of his intended pure) ase, 
but offered to take the snakes away «5 4 
kindness to the mate. He gathered iliem 
in his arms like so much fire-wood and 
carried them home. But a rival dealer 
afterward told the officer that plenty of 
warm water had resuscitated the sn:kes, 
and that they had been sold to va’ ious 
museums not a bit the worse for ‘hel! 
“death” by freezing. 
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The Celebrated 


| Bronté Books 








i 
po by the books that have 
been written and read in recent 
years, by the common verdict as to the 
Rronté sisters, their story and their work, 
which prevails, almost without exception, 
in the literary criticism of the present day; 
by the tone of personal tenderness, even 
of passionate homage, in which many 
writers speak of Charlotte and of Emily; 
and by the increasing recognition which 
their books have obtained abroad, one may 
say with some confidence that the name and 
memory of the Brontés were never more 
alive than now,that “Honorand Fame have 
vot about their graves” for good and all, 
and that Charlotte and Emily Bronté are 
no less secure, at any rate, than Jane Aus- 
ten or George Eliot or Mrs. Browning of 
literary recollection in the time to come. 
But if the Brontés live, their books live 
also. 

Mrs. Gaskell, herself an accomplished 
novelist, wrote an account of these lonely 
sirls ona Yorkshire moor, struggling with 
poverty and consumption, developing 
genius in the very wrestle with death, 
taking the heaven of fame by violence, 
and perishing in the effort. She showed 
them to us oppressed by poverty and by 
daily contact with a vicious brother, and 
yet, through it all, remaining dutiful, lov- 
ing, and virtuous; she describes the 
deaths—the piteous deaths—of two of 
the sisters in the very moment, or on the 
very threshold, of success, and, finally, 
her narrative brought us to the death of 
Charlotte herself — Charlotte snatched 
from happiness and from motherhood, 
after one brief year of married life; and 
so skilful is the telling, so touching the 
story, that the heart goes out to it, and 
forthwith the Bronté books must be 
books of genius, because the Brontés are 
so interesting and their story is so tragic. 


From the Introductions by 


Mrs. Humphry Ward 


“* There are books so fine that literature 
in them is but the expression of those 
who write them. In other words, there 
ate books where the writer seems to be 
everything, the material employed, the 
environment, almost nothing. The main 
secret of the charm that clings to Char- 
lotte Bronté’s books is, and will always 
be, the contact which they give us with her 
own fresh, indomitable, surprising person- 
ality—surprising, above all. ... How often 
... does one instinctively expect the con- 
ventional solution, the conventional soften- 
ing, the conventional prettiness or quaint- 
ness that so many other story-tellers, of 
undoubted talent, could not have resisted ! 
And it never comes. Hammer-like, the 
blows of a passionate realism descend.” 

“Caroline, Shirley, Mrs. Pryor—delica- 
cy, wildness, family affection—these in- 
deed are the three aspects of Charlotte’s 
personality, Charlotte’s genius. So that 
they are children of her own heart’s blood, 
spivits born of her own essence and warm 
with her own life.” 

“Tf Shirley, wherever the women of the 
story are chiefly concerned, is richer even 
than Jane Eyre in poetry and unexpected- 
hess, in a sort of tresh and sparkling charm 
like that of a moor in sunshine, it is be- 
cause Charlotte Bronté herself has grown 
and mellowed in the interval; because she 
has thought more, felt more, trembled 
still more deeply under the pain and 
beauty of the world. It is the most as- 
sertive, the most challenging of books.”’ 

“Never was Charlotte Bronté better 


it touches down to the smallest detail.” 

. N » novel, moreover, that escapes ob- 
Scurity and ugliness was ever freer from 
stereotyped forms and phrases. They 
come cut new minted, shining; each a 
venture, and, as a rule, a happy one; yet 
With no effect of labor or research: rather 
a careless freedom and wealth.” 

Forthe mingling of daring poetry with 
the easiest and most masterly command 
of local truth, for sharpness and felicity of 
ore for exuberance of creative force, 

mvention and freshness of detail, there 
are few things in English fiction to match 
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Charlotte Bronté 


The “Ge 
THORNFIELD EDITION 


(THE SPIRITUAL QUALITY of Char- 

lotte Bronte—the sweet pathos and the 
calm understanding of life—can be found in no 
other novels. For the first time these flowers 
of English literature are published in an edition 
for all—beautiful books on remarkable terms. 


@ THIS THORNFIELD EDITION contains the 
complete writings of the Brontes, and to each of the 
novels there is an introduction by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, who writes with the acumen of a cultivated 
critic, with the charm and deep insight that belong 
to the gifted writer of romances, and with the 
special sympathy of a sister novelist. 
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q@ THE BOOKS THEMSELVES ARE ENRICHED 
with numerous full-page, half-tone illustrations, portraits, 
in some cases never before published, and views of the 
Bronté Country, many of them reproduced from _photo- 
graphs especially taken by W. R. Bland and C. Barrow 
Keene, and also facsimile title-pages of first editions and 
reproductions of original manuscripts, etc. 


@AN EDITION RARELY EQUALLED IN EXCELLENCE. 
Seven crown-octavo volumes averaging over 550 pages; with deckle 
edges and gilt tops, bound in handsome blue silk book cloth, with gold 
stamping. 
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Franklin Square 
New York City 










I. Jane Eyre 555 pages V. Wuthering Heights and Please send me, all charges 














Agnes Gray 557 pages prepaid, The Thornfield 

Il. Shirley 666 pages VI. The Tenant of Wildfell Edition of Bronté, com plete 
Ill. Villette 594 pages Hall 502 pages in seven volumes, cloth binding, sub- 
IV. The ProfessorandPoems VII. Life of Charlotte Bronte by ject to ten days’ approval, and also enter 
by the Brontés 546 pages Mrs. Gaskell 670 pages my name for ONE YEAR'S SUBSCRIP- 






TION for THE THREE HARPER 
PERIODICALS—ALL THREE under the 

terms of your offer, I enclose $1.00 and agree to 
send $1.00 a month until the price, $15.00, is paid, 
if I accept the books. 






JUST READ Onreceipt of $1.00 we will send you, all transportation 
OUR OFFER °!2's¢s at our expense, The Thornfield Edition 


of Bronté, in seven volumes, and enter your name 
as a subscriber for one year for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S 
WEEKLY, and HARPER’S BAZAR(the latter may be an exten- 
sion of your present subscription), If you do not like the books 
when they reach you, send them back at our expense. If you 
do like them, send us $1.00 a month for 14 months, 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers New York 
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